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“GOD WRITES HIS MESSAGE LABGE” IN 
THESE DARK DAYS. 


RK. 8. EATON LOOMIS. 








“God writes His message large” in these dark days, 

As though He meant our doubt-dimmed eyes should 
read 

His will, at last; and all the nations heed. 

We must go back to simpler, purer ways, 

And tune our lives to more inspiring lays 

Than those of place, and power, and selfish greed ; 

Must count it joy to help the poor man’s need, 

And privilege to seek in life’s drear maze 

The lost, and guide them to the shelt’ring fold; 

So shall we surely reach that unknown good 

We dimly see, and call by wrongful names, 

And find it more divine than faith foretold! 

80 shall we live in Christian brotherhood, 

And merge ignoble strife in noble aims. 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 


During September the WOMAN’'s JOUR- 
NAL will be sent to any new subscriber one 
year for two dollars. ‘This furnishes a 
good opportunity for those who know the 
value of the JOURNAL to send it to many 
persons who ought to have it. Also, in 
another column, we make the extraordi- 
nary offer of fifty popular novels as pre- 
nium for one new subscriber, or one hun- 
dred and seventy-five works specified for 
three new subscribers. 

— —— ~-¢@e-— ——— 

We print Senator Ingalls’ Forum article, 
and our own comments on it, in other 
clumns. It is amusing to see with what 
eagerness editors opposed to woman suf- 
frage quote Senator Ingalls, especially 
when he affirms that women do not want 
to vote. Every man of them holds fast 
hisown right to vote. The more eagerly 
he holds it; the more he affirms “‘women 
do not want to vote.” ‘Chey do not quote 
Kansas women, or those of Wyoming, 
Where nine-tenths of women vote. All 
men who agree with Mrs, Craik that 
Women desire to be ‘‘mats for the feet of 
men” are sure women do not want to vote. 
But they keep up the bars of the law to 
Prevent them from voting, all the same. 

—_—-—_-—_+oe——__ —__ 

The Pennsylvania Prohibitory Conven- 
tion, at Harrisburg, last week, declared 
that “ American women should be clothed 
With legal power, their rightful due, to 
Practically and efficiently defend ‘home 
‘ad native land’ with their ballots.” 

_———eoo—___——— 


The Iowa woman suffragists are active- 
ly at work for their bazaar, which is to be 
teld in Des Moines, Dec. 5th to the 10th, 
tthe First Baptist Church. All friends 
% suffrage in Iowa should co-operate in 

work. Mrs. Margaret W. Campbell 

i the general superintendent. Her ad- 
is P. O. box 249, East Des Moines. 
Ital will aid, the treasury may secure 
Means to push the work. Iowa is 
terer to the accomplishment of suffrage 
Woman than any other State, except, 
Mthaps, Kansas. Saffragists can work 
hope in Iowa. Let every one lend a 
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The lowa suffragists are also putting 
“ch enthusiasm into their purpose to 
Yote at the next election, on the ground 
Women are not forbidden to vote by 
the State Constitution. All women whose 
are now on the assessors’ list are 


required oath that they are twen- 





The Woman's Journal. 





ty-one years of age and have not voted at 
this election. Mr. Willcox will rejoice to 
see his pet scheme adoptedin Lowa. 
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Returns from yesterday’s local option 
elections in Missouri indicate that the Pro- 
hibitionists have made large gains. The 
women took a prominent part at the polls 
in urging voters to support the “dry” 


ticket. 
a a 


The New York daily papers, in their 
mention of Mrs. Josephine Shaw Lowell’s 
report on behalf of the State Board of 
Charities, on the abuses existing in the 
Blackwell's Island workhouse, generally 
omit the recommendation of the Board, 
urged by its Secretary, Mr. Charles 5. 
Hoyt, that if a reformatory for women be 
established it be managed and officered en- 
tirely by women. 

a ae 

The Prohibition Party of Massachusetts 
held its state Convention in Worcester, on 
Wednesday, September 7. It was a great 
and earnest gathering of representative 
temperance men and women. An explicit 
woman suffrage plank was adopted by an 
almost unanimous vote, after an animated 
discussion, in which Mrs. E. Trask Hill 
and Clara Rogers, M. D., participated. On 
motion of Mr. Lewis Carroll, of Marble- 
head, these words were added: ‘*There- 
fore, we demand, as an act of simple jus- 
tice, that the Legislature grant municipal 
suffrage to women.” 

SC eee ae 

We congratulate the Prohibition Party 
of Massachusetts upon its consistent and 
honorable record on the woman suffrage 
question. It has the enviable pre-emi- 
nence of being the first political party 
ever organized upon the basis of equal 
rights irrespective of sex. In 1876 it adopt- 
ed the following basis of membership: 


“ Hereafter, women who are prohibitionists in 
principle and who possess the qualifications of 
age, residence and education required of male 
voters, shall be entitled to take part in our pri- 
mary meetings, with an equal voice and vote in 
the nomination of candidates and the transaction 
of business.” 

This party, therefore, is not merely in 
favor of woman suffrage, but it is a party 
composed of men and women united on a 
footing of perfect political equality. In 
this respect it differs organically from 
both the old parties, which are organiza- 
tions exclusively of men. 

Mrs. Mulock Craik, in the Forum for 
September, opposes the idea of the equal- 
ity of the sexes. She says: 

‘*Nature herself sets her face against it 
by the inherent desire planted in most 
women’s breasts, to look up to some one 
greater than themselves, physically and 
mentally; to whom they can cling, on 
whom they can rely, without any sense 
of inferiority. Not merely to love, but to 
worship, to make herself a mat for the 
man’s feet to walk over, to believe every- 
thing he does and says is right, to be ready 
to live for him or die for him, and merge 
her own identity completely in his—this, 
I think, is the instinct of woman. It is 
nature; and nature, we may allow, is oc- 
easionally right.” 

Now, let all the women who desire to be 
‘‘mats,” and all men who desire women 
for mats, rejoice together that Mrs. Craik 
has settled the question, and put women 
where they belong, under the feet of men. 
—-9-o—_—_—_—- 

Queen Victoria has presented Miss Ag- 
neta Ramsey, the senior classic at Cam- 
bridge University, with her royal portrait, 
in appreciation ‘of the high honor gained 
by Miss Ramsey in the recent examina- 
tions. 
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The International Convention of the Red 
Cross will assemble at Carlsruhe on Sep- 
tember 22. Delegates from thirty-two na- 
tions, comprising every civilized country 
on the globe, are expected to attend the 





f session. President Cleveland’s appointees, 


representing the United States, will sail 
from New York on Monday. They are 
Miss Clara Barton and Dr. J. B. Hubbell. 
The last Red Cross convention was held in 
1884. It was said of it at the time that not 
a man of its three hundred or four hun- 
dred delegates was unknown, and that no 
such number of royalties, nobilities and 
military and scientific notabilities had been 
drawn together in Europe for years. Miss 
Barton then, as now, represented this 
country, almost the only feminine dele- 
gate in the assemblage, and, lone Amer- 
ican woman that she was, carried resolu- 
tions and amendments that materially en- 
larged the scope of Red Cross activities, 
and assimilated its workings in Europe to 


sonal to apply for registration and to | planus already put in execution in this coun- 


try. 
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BOSTON, SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 10, 1887. 


‘The Massachusetts Charitable Mechanics 
Exhibition is doing well for women. Their 
department will be permanent. In con- 
nection with it, there will be space devoted 
to the particular needs of women journal- 
ists, where letters can be received and an- 
swered, and all information in regard to 
woman’s work, and full details of the ex- 
hibition work in general will be readily 
obtained. Women journalists visiting the 
city during the exhibition will be wel- 
comed by the New England Woman's 
Press Association, and all women exhibit- 
ing in the department will receive gener- 
ous and helpful notice of their work. 
This woman’s department is designed tu 
be headquarters for news of woman’s 
work in the United States; and, as plans 
are developed, news of woman’s progress 
in all parts of the world. For informa- 
tion in regard to entering of exhibits, or 
information in regard to work of the de- 
partment, address, Marion- A. McBride, 
Manager Woman’s Department, Charita- 
ble Mechanics Association, Boston, Mass. 


o> 
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“Fair Play,” in the Topeka Capital of 
the 4th inst., gives a scathing review of 
Senator Ingalls’ record. He contrasts it 
with that of the Republicans of Kansas on 
woman suffrage and other public questions, 
and closes with this emphatic declaration : 

**As well attempt to dam Niagara as to 
command this moving procession to halt 
at the command of a United States sena- 
tor, whose constituency in his special line 
of antiquated thought is so rapidly becom- 
ing a minus quantity as, ere long, to be 
mentioned in the doubtful mode and in 
the past tense. Going on from conquer- 
ing to conquer, the voicing from the Equal 
Suffrage Association will be: 


“No pent-up Atchison contracts our powers, 
The whole unbounded continent is ours.” 


---— 0 oe 
There are not many people nowadays 
who understand the good old-iashioned 
art of keeping open house. Julian Haw- 
thorne’s wife is one of those who have pre- 
served the tradition, and their pretty sum- 
mer place at Sag Harbor, Long Island, 
overflowing with sunshine and full of 
children’s voices, has had hardly an emp- 
ty nook or corner since spring. The bos- 
pitality of the Hawthornes is of the quiet, 
unobtrusive, home variety that one might 
go far elsewhere to seek. 
Oe Oe -—- 
WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN RHODE ISLAND. 








The following letter has been received 
from Newport, R. I.: 

NEWPORT, R. 1., AUG. 28, 1887. 

Since you organized the Newport Wom- 
an Suffrage League, we have had one ex- 
ecutive committee meeting. 

Rev. Mr. Scott, who seems to have such 
a good understanding of the needs of our 
league, was present. I am very glad to 
see a clergyman sointerested, for he means, 
tu many, uuthority on many things. There 
is an element in the Methodist Episcopal 
denomination which works well in our 
cause. 

No doubt we shall vote to put the Wom- 
AN’s JOURNAL in the People’s Library. I 
hope we shall do something efficient dur- 
ing the autumn and winter, but, at pres- 
ent, we Newporters are very busy. Al- 
though I have nothing interesting to com- 
municate, I wanted to write these lines to 
keep up a feeling of sympathy. 

SARAH W. LAbD, 
Sec. Newport Woman Suffrage League. 

This is encouraging. The writer has 
the right spirit. We must hear from the 
Leagues often, ‘‘to keep up a feeling of 
sympathy.” Our own Massachusetts clubs 
and leagues, I think, take this too much 
for granted, and do not write often enough. 
We want to hear from every one, every 
month, or every two months at least, 
even if nothing is being done. I wish 
each club and league would vote to have 
their secretary write to us regularly, say 
once in two months, and tell what has 
been done or that nothing has been done, 
just ‘*to keep up a feeling of sympathy.” 

Cc. S. P. 





SAVED BY A WOMAN. 


A special to the World, dated New Ha- 
ven, September 1, says that W. C. Munson, 
a New York broker, who has been stopping 
‘at the Branford Point House for some days, 
took Miss Oliver, of New York, another 
guest of the hotel, out rowing a few days 
since. When the shore was left behind he 
overturned the boat. Miss Oliver, who is 
a good swimmer, struck out for the shore, 
and succeeded in reaching it. Munson 
¢ould not swim, and was in great peril. 
Miss Parkinson, a young Philadelphia 
lady, saw his predicament from the shore, 
and pulled out to where the broker had 
just disappeared. As he came up for the 
last time Miss Parkinson seized him by 
; the collar and dragged him into the boat. 








THE SIXTEENTH AMENDMENT. 


Senator John James Ingalls, of Kansas, 
in the September Forum, assails the pro- 
posed Sixteenth Amendment prohibiting 
political diatinctions on account of sex. 
We give his article in full, as follows: 


The politival dogmatism which asserts 
that suftrage is a natural right, and that 
government rests upon consent, has nat- 
urally led to a vigorous demand for the en- 
franchisement of woman. If the premises 
are granted the argument is conclusive. 
If voting is a natural right, then every- 
body has the same right to vote that he 
has to exist, and the Salenkoblesmens of 
women, minors, aliens, paupers aud polyg- 
amists is indefensible tyranny. It govern- 
ment rests upon the consent of the govern- 
ed, then all who are governed are entitled 
to express their assent or dissent, by the 
ballot, upon questions affecting liberty, 
property or life. 

But if suffrage is a privilege conferred 
from considerations of expediency, and if 
government rests primarily and ultimately 
upon force, then there is a rational and 
satisfactory explanation of the universal 
exclusion by all nations of women, chil- 
dren, and other dependent classes from 
participation in legislation and polities. It 
is not a question of intelligence or morals. 
‘There are infants of twenty years who 
could vote more wisely and with greater 
advantage to the State than many regis- 
tered electors of half a century. Multi- 
tudes of educated and patriotic women 
could be more safely intrusted with the 
ballot than the bloody thugs, repeaters, 
and assassins who have for a generation 
made elections in the South, and in Balti- 
more, Chicago, Cincinnati, New York and 
other grea: cities, shameless and brutal 
parodies, and have built intolerable des- 
potisms upon the ruins of public liberty. 

But the supreme crisis in the life of the 
State comes when its laws are violated 
and its energies assailed by combinations 
too formidabie to be overcome by pacific 
agencies. ‘I'hen only the final appeal to 
force remains; the beak, the talon and 
the thunderbolt, which are the emblems of 
national authority. And thus the State 
has always contided the control and direc- 
tion of its powers to those who can enforce 
its decrees. ‘The most passionate pleader 
for female suffrage has never affirmed that 
women would make valuable judges, pub- 
lic executioners, guards, jailers, polive- 
men, militia or regular soldiers. ‘Che von- 
tention is that they should be permitted to 
enact laws and formulate policies, whose 
enforcement, if resisted, should be left en- 
tirely to the other sex, against whose 
judgment they may have been decided at 
the polls. 

The dogma that suffrage is « natural 
right has no support either in reason or 
experience. Suffrage is a privilege, condi- 
tioned upon age, sex, birth, property or 
intelligence, conferred by the State upon 
such citizens as are considered most likely 
to aidin the accomplishment of the funda- 
mental objects for which government is 
established; the diffusion of civil rights 
and political equality, with efficient and 
vigorous guarantees for the protection of 
life, the security of property, and the 
preservation of personal liberty. ‘lhe de- 
cision is necessarily arbitrary, and not sus- 
ceptible of accurate definition. Itexpress- 
es the ultimate judgment, and reflects the 
final convictions of the State as a political 
entity, upon the essential conditions of its 
own existence. 

‘Thomas Jefferson, the father of modern 
democracy, borrowed his ideas of the so- 
cial contract from Rousseau and the 
French philosophers, who believed that 
the state of nature was the ideal condition 
of man, and that numbers wou!d ultimate- 
ly prevail against intelligence, duty and 
justice. His dreamy imagination was 
captivated by their vague phrases and im- 
perfect generalizations. He had no con- 





ception of the moral forces which give a | 


nation strength, duration and grandeur. 
He failed to comprehend the supreme ob- 
ligation of law as the bond which unites so- 
ciety, superior to the will of individuals 
and the discontent of minorities, capable 
of executing its statutes, repressing injus- 
tice, and preserving its autonomy. ‘The 
rule of action for States, as for men, is 
obedience to law. ‘The doctrine that just 
governments derive their powers from the 
consent of the governed, in the Jefferso- 
nian phraseology,is an imperfect statement 
of fact. It is the truth, but not the whole 
truth and nothing but the truth. In the 
last analysis, all governments, the just and 
the unjust, rest, not upon consent, but 
upon force. So long as individuals sub- 
mit to the laws. and minorities consent to 
the decision of majorities, so long govern- 
ment rests upon consent, but no longer. 
If the citizen violates no edict or ordinance, 
he consents to be governed; but if he com- 
mits murder, or refuses to pay taxes, be- 
hind the law stands the sheriff, the posse, 
the militia, the army and navy of the 
United States. 

The South, in 1861, endeavored to act 
upon the theory that government rests 
upon the consent of the governed. Dis- 
satisfied with the lawful expression of the 
will of the majority at the polls, they re- 
fused to consent to the administration of 
the government by the Republican party 
under the presidency of Abraham Lincoln. 
‘They were logical, but the reverberating 
thunder of the guns of Grant at Donelson, 
Vicksburg and Appomattox refuted their 
fatal syllogism. and the Proclamation of 
Emancipation disposed of the fallacious 


: “(Continued on Second Page.) 





CONCERNING WOMEN. 

Mrs. A. M. HOLLOWay has been award- 
ed the contract to clean the streets of 
Buffalo, N. Y., for five years, for $447,000. 

MIss GERTRUDE HALL, daughter of ex- 
Governor Hall, of New Hampshire, has 
accepted the principalship oi: the Monson 
Academy, Monson, Mass. 

Dr. ALICE B. STOCKHAM, of Chicago, 
is making a special effort to have a large 


exhibit of literary work by women, at the 
Interstate Exhibition at Chicago. 


Mrs. ADA M. BITTENBENDER was nomi- 
nated by the Nebraska Prohibition Con- 
vention as their candidate for district 
judge. Mrs. Bittenbender is a member of 
the Lincoln bar, and much esteemed. 


Mrs. C. L. Ropvey is the inventor of 
many devices used in kindergarten wark. 
Just now she is superintending the manu- 
facture, at Springfield, of 500 models of a 
kindergarten slate. 

MRS. CUMMINGS, of Woburn, Mass., 
who gave a handsome library building to 
the two towns of ‘Tilton and Northfield, 
N. H., has added to her gift a library of 
eight hundred volumes. 


EmILy 8S. Bovron, in her “Household 
Column” of the Toledo Blade, is doing ex- 
cellent service for women. She gives 
valuable suggestions and advice for the 
material needs of women, which deserve 
to be preserved in book form. 


MIss HENRIETTA BROOKE Davis, in the 
Nineteenth Century, advises the establish- 
ment, by women, of a college in which 
the duties of the household, the art of 
cooking, ete., may be taught. The great 
advantage of this will be that it will raise 
the standard of domestic service. 


Miss JOSEPHINE POLLARD has assisted 
John H. Vincent, of Chautauqua, in com- 
piling a large and striking quarto volume, 
entitled ‘*The Home Book,” designed as a 
home library ‘“‘for very little people, their 
brothers and sisters, their mothers and 
teachers.” 

Mrs. POLLY Forp, of Milford, near 
New Haven, was one hundred years old 
on Sept. 1. She has not been to church 
since 1796, but is a member of the Con- 
gregational denomination. When in her 
eighty-third year, she received her second 
sight, and can see better than many at 
sixty years of age. 

Miss CHARLOTTE MORRILL. who has 
been spoken of as a possible successor to 
Miss Freeman as president of Wellesley, 
is secretary of the Adelphi Academy, of 
Brooklyn. She is a fine-looking woman, 
with a clear, healthy complexion, bright 
eyes and dark hair. She has a quick 
smile, is a brilliant talker, is the personi- 
fication of common-sense and good-will, 
and has been actively engaged in educa- 
tional work for years. 

MRS. FAIRBANKS addressed the Confer- 
ence of Charities and Corrections at its 
session in Omaha, Neb., August 29, on the 
subject of work among children. She 
presented a paper by Mrs. F. H. PreRcE. 
of Davenport, Ia., emphasizing the value 
of kindness with children, especially young 
girls, and, above all, working-girls. Mrs. 
LIZZIE GORGAS, matron of the Child’s 
Home at Defiance, O., read a paper on the 
location of institutions for the care of 
children, and Mrs. VrirGinra 8. SMITH, 
of Connecticut, spoke of the economy of 
the State in the care of dependent chil- 
dren. 

Mrs. GOVERNOR CLAFLIN, for the pur- 
pose of a saving influence on the children 
who roamed near her home, has organ- 
ized them into a Loyal League, to be offi- 
cered by the young people themselves. 
The members all sign a pledge to use no 
oaths or vulgar language, neither alcoholic 
liquors nor tobacco, and to. seek to per- 
form as many acts of kindness as possible. 
A fine play-ground on the premises is 
arranged for them. At their meetings, 
which are quite frequent, all the formal- 
ities of a well-conducted club are scru- 
pulously attended to—of itself an invalua- 
ble discipline for the children. Any 
breaches of the pledge are then consid- 
ered, the lads themselves proposing a fine 
in such cases, and the members are called 
upon to mention any acts of thoughtfal- 
ness or kindness that they have performed 
for others since the previous meeting. The 
result already appears in the subsidence 
of the use of oaths and tobacco, and in the 
increased respect for the amenities of life. 
Mrs. Claflin invited these children to her 
own beautiful home, and thus gave them 
an idea of a better home life than they 
had known. The example is an excellent 
one, worthy of imitation. 
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THE SIXTEENTH 
(Concluded from 
rhetoric of the composer, 
tion of Independence. Had vel 
ment rested upon the consent of the gov 
erned, slavery would not have been a 
ished, nor would the eleven seceded States 
have returned to the Union. Like the 
ki of heaven, the Union suffered 
violence, and the violent took it by force. 
No leader bas ever admitted 
that slavery was wrong, or that the Cal- 
houn interpretation the Constitution 
was incorrect. The most penitent of the 
P 1 sons appeases his conscience by 
the guarded admission that ‘*the South ac- 
cepts in good faith the results of the war.” 
olitics is the metaphysics of force. The 
rule of the majority is still the rule of the 
strongest. But modern society has agreed 
to determine the b pry ony of supremacy 
by counting instead of by fighting. Mathe- 
matics has been substituted for muscle; 
computation for war. We count yea on one 
side and nay on the other, and call it suf- 
frage. But the same principle underlies 
the ballot-box and the battlefield. ‘The 
appeal from the ballot to the bullet re- 
mains. ‘The North had much greater rea- 
son to be dissatisfied with the election of 
Cleveland in 1884 than the South with that 
of Lincoln in 1860. ‘There were more im- 
minent dangers of bloodshed and civil war 
in the disputed election of 1876 than have 
ever been disclosed. ‘I'he principal actors 
in that tragedy have been silent, and its 
secret history has never been written. 
Had the seat of government been in New 
York instead of Washington, and a less 
resolute executive than Grant been com- 
mander-in-chief, the final verdict of the 
electoral commission might not have been 
recorded. 

In considering the wisdom or expediency 
of enlarging the voting classes in this coun- 
try by comrelling all the States peremp- 
torily to confer suffrage upon all women, 
under pevalty of forfeiting representation 
in Congress and the Electoral College, as 
is proposed by the champions of the six- 
teenth amendment to the Constitution, it 
is not necessary to affirm nor to imply that 
woman is incompetent or disqualitied for 
the ballot by reason of moral or intellec- 
tual engines The intellect of woman 
may be weaker or stronger than that of 
man, but it is not the same. It may be 
higher or lower, but it is essentially dif- 
ferent. There have been women with 
masculine traits, as there have been men 
with feminine characteristics, but between 
the mental functions and activities of the 
sexes there is a great gulf tixed, bridged 
only by the sentiments, the emotions and 
the passions. In her own dominion woman 
is invincible, but if she abdicates, and in- 
vites competition wich man upon equal 
terms, in his province, she always has 
been, and always will be, vanquished. It 
is impossible to conceive of a female Black- 
stone, Webster, Napoleon, Shakespeare, 
Gladstone or Bacon. Many women may 
have been greater and wiser than these, 
but none have been able to do the work 
that these have performed. Women have 
made no important contribution to any of 
those great subjects of thought with which 
the science and practice of government are 
concerned: finance, diplomacy, interna- 
tional law. the tariff, war, the regulation 
of commerce, internal improvements. Op- 
portunity and capacity have not been want- 
ing, but inclination and disposition have 
been absent. 

It cannot be claimed that the faculties 
of woman are under duress, for the ten- 
dency from subordination to equality has 
been irresistible, and ber emancipation has 
long been complete. The fatalities of sex 
and the obstacles of temperament are the 
only obstructions to her unrestrained com- 
petition with man in every field of phy- 
sical or mental action. Christianity, co- 
operating with the spirit of the age, has 
abolished injustice, and removed the de- 
grading servitudes imposed upon her by 
the ignorance and prejudice of mankind. 
She can practice law or medicine, preach 
the gospel, engage in the pursuits of com- 
merce and business, participate in politics, 
write books, edit newspapers, paint pict- 
ures, carve statues, build railroads, culti- 
vate the soil, toil in the field, the quarry 
and the mine if she will. The world is 
hospitable to her thoughts and to her 
labors. 

The question of suffrage belongs, under 
the Constitution, exclusively to the States. 
Congress has no power to confer or limit 
suffrage except in the Territories and the 
District of Columbia. Each State now has 
the right to grant full suffrage to women 
whenever a majority of its electors desire. 
No amendment to the Constitutfon is nec- 
essary, nor could it have any other effect 
except to force the enfranchisement of 
women upon reluctant States that are not 
prepared for it, and do not wish for it, 
under the penalty of a reduction of repre- 
sentation in Congress and the Electoral 
College. Why the proponents of equal 
suffrage appeal to Congress, rather than 
to the State legislatures, by whom alone 
the appeal can be made effectual; is not 
clearly perceptible. Their reply to this 
interrogation is that woman has as much 
right to the ballot as the negro. Nothing 
could be more irrational than this pretext. 
The fifteenth amendment was as much a 
war measure as the draft, or the legal ten- 
der act. The negro was enfranchised b 
the States and not by Congress. ‘The al- 
ternative made the process comeeeery 
for obvious reasons; but those who pre- 
tend that there is any similarity between 
the present condition of American women 
and the status of the freedmen at the close 
of the war are either ignorant or insincere. 

The abolition of slavery by the thir- 
teenth amendment, in 1865, was apparent- 
ly unaccompanied by any purpose to inter- 
fere with the control of suffrage by the 
States. The congressional debates disclose 
no such intention. ‘This amendment was 
the ratification, by the people, of the 
Emancipation Prociamations of September 
22, 1862, and January 1. 1863 en- 
franchisement of the freedmen was not 
then contemplated. The idea was repug- 
nant even to the radical element in 










ill the close o bellion, were reluc- 
tant to surrender their prencants and 
it soon became obvious that the rights of 
the wenro were not to be adequately pro- 
tected in the conquered States. lt was 
also evident that the liberation of the 
slaves would increase the political power 
of the South unless the negroes were made 
citizens and voters. ‘I'bese convictious Jed 
to the adoption of the fourteenth amend- 
ment in 1863, and the fifteenth amendment 
in 1870, which, with the Reconstruction 
Act of March 2, 1867, coerced the seceding 
States into negro suffrage as a condition 

recedent for their restoration to the 

Jnion. ‘he thirteenth, fourteenth and fif- 
teenth amendments to the Constitution 
were incident to the war. ‘Their advocates 
were consistent and logical. But there is 
no logic in politics except the logic of 
events, and, judging by events, it must be 
admitted that thus far the experiment of 
negro suftrage in the South under the con- 
stitutional amendments has been an abso- 
lute and unqualified failure. None of the 
anticipations of its promoters have been 
realized. ‘his declaration does not imply 
that the negro is not competent to vote, 
nor that he should not vote. But the 
South, having obtained thirty-eight addi- 
tional members of the lower House of Con- 
gress, and an equal increment in the Elec- 
toral College, by the operation of the four- 
teenth amendment, has practically nulli- 
fied the fifteenth amendment, and neither 
educates the negro nor permits him to 
vote. Political power in that part of the 
republic is as exclusively in the hands of 
the whites as it was in 1860, and the indi- 
cations are that it will so continue for an 
indefinite period in the future. The na- 
tional authority has been exhausted, and 
nothing remains but the final appeal to 
the national conscience. So formidable 
has the danger become, that the most ac- 
tive champions of equal suffrage for wowen 
are also the most ardent supporters of the 
recent measures for national aid to com- 
mon schools, whose avowed purpose is the 
education of the colored voters of the 
South, at the expense of the public treas- 
ury, upon the ground that their ignorance 
is an instant and constant menace to con- 
stitutional government and civil liberty. 
Under their cogent appeals the Senate of 
the United States passed a bill appropriat- 
ing seventy-seven million dollars for this 
purpose, and there is little doubt that it 
would have passed the House of Repre- 
sentatives had it not been for the obstruc- 
tive parliamentary tactics of its enemies in 
both political parties. 

By the statistics of the tenth census, we 
are informed that the colored males in the 
United States above tie age of twenty- 
one, who were unable to write, numbered 
1,022,151, or 68 7-10 per cent. of the entire 
class. ‘The white wales similarly disquali- 
fied were 886,659. or 7 8-10 per cent. of 
the voting population. It is an appalling 
reflection that, in a government theoreti- 
cally based upon intelligent citizenship, 
such an enormous proportion of the elect- 
ors are destitute of the rudiments of edu- 
cation. ‘The adoption of the proposed six- 
teenth amendment would add to this stu- 
pendous mass of illiteracy, colored fe- 
males, 1,125,749, or 77 6-10 per cent. of 
those who would be enfranchised, and 
white females, 1,169,804, being 11 per cent. 
of those who «ould be entitled to the bal- 
lot; a grand total of nearly twenty-three 
hundred thousand illiterate and disquali- 
fied electors, in addition to the existing 
millions whose condition is a confessed 
menace to the perpetuity and stability of 
free popular government. ‘hose, there- 
fore, who contend that there should be a 
sixteenth amendment because there was a 
fifteenth, and that all women should be al- 
lowed to vote because the liberated slaves 
were enfranchised, are not felicitous in 
their argument. 

Suffrage, under our political system, has 
been extended to the extreme limit consist- 
ent with national safety. Wehave reached 
the danger line. It is too late to cure the 
evils and correct the mistakes of the past. 
They are irremediable and irreparable. 
The cowards and the demagogues of all 
political parties have been emulous in ob- 
sequious subservieney to the most danger- 
ous and destructive elements in our civil- 
ization. The total number of immigrants 
from foreign countries for the twelve 
months ending June, 30, 1887, at the six 
principal ports of the United States, was 

,116. The arrivals not reported would 
swell this number to more than five hun- 
dred thousand, or nearly fourteen hun- 
dred for every day in the year. This ex- 
ceeded the arrivals of the preceding year 
more than forty percent. Many of these 
were unskilled laborers, imported by cor- 
porations to destroy the intelligent indus- 
try of American artisans by their degraded 
competition. Myriads. like the Poles, 
Finns, Italians and Huugarians in the 
mines of Colorado, Ohioand Pennsylvania, 
are only restrained by armed force from 
arson and massacre. Paupers, criminals, 
fugitives, malcontents, outlaws, connect- 
ing links between the savage and the beast, 
the feculence of decaying nations, the sedi- 
ment and exuvie of humanity, are dis- 
charged like sewage upon the continent. 
The emissaries of anarchy, the re-enforce- 
ments for the brutal army of ruin, whose 
war-cry is the destruction of organized 
government and social order, whose weap- 
ons are the torch and the bomb, are wel- 
comed upon the strand with tumultuous 
waving of the star-spangled Danner, with 
perpetual Fourth of July. with continuous 
**Yankee Doodle” and ‘Hail Columbia, 
Happy Land,” with the tender of the bal- 
lot and a quarter section of the public do- 
main, before they can speak the language, 
or distinguish the difference between the 
Constitution of the United States and the 
Proverbs of Solomon. 

By the close of the present century, and 
perhaps earlier, there will not be an acre 
of the public domain upon which corn and 
wheat can be raised without irrigation, 
subject to pre-emption or homestead entry 
























jiation 
is a natural and inherent right of all 

ple,” and that any declaration, instruction, 
opinion, or decision of any officer of the 


rous manifesto of 1868, that ** 


government which denies, restricts, im- 
pairs, or questions this right, is ‘‘inconsist- 
ent with the principles of this goverment.” 
In obedience to the same impulse, the ac- 
quisition of real-estate by aliens has been 
rigidly limited by act of Congress. The 
demand for further legislation in the same 
direction is imperative, and cannot be dis- 
regarded. The sophistication of the na- 
tional suffrage by the unrestrained ad- 
mission to citizenship of assisted paupers, 
fugitive felons, and the avowed enemies 
of the social contract must cease. Our 
capacity for assimilation is exhausted. 
More than one million skilled and un- 
skilled laborers are now unemployed, or 
employed at wages inadequate for the sup- 

ort of themselves and their families. 
‘Trade and industry are menaced by un- 
lawful combinations that resort to the de- 
struction of life and ay oy! to accom- 
plish their designs, and the hour is ap- 
tenet when the active coalition of the 
conservative forces of the country will be 
necessary to prevent destructive organic 
changes in our social and political system. 
The constant infusion of fresh blood is 
essential to national health, but there is no 
blood poison so fatal as adulteration of 
race. We are no longer homogeneous. 
Unity of purpose and interest does not ex- 
ist. ‘The hordes of socialism and anarchy 
are openly organized under the red flag, 
drilled and armed, inflamed by incendiary 
appeals, denouncing property as robbery, 
and openly declaring war against all so- 
cial institutions. The atrocious murder 
of policemen in Chicago found its apolo- 
gists, and so feeble was the force of pub- 
lic opinion that at the next municipal 
election it required the co-operation of 
both political parties to prevent the cap- 
ture of the city government by these ex- 
ecrable malefactors, whose insolent chal- 
lenge should have been met by the bay- 
onet and the gallows. And so strong is 
the sympathy among the hitherto unsus- 
pected classes that it is doubtful whether 
the felons who were convicted by a coura- 
geous jury do not escape the penalty of 
their boasted crimes, through the intrigues 
of pusillanimous politicians, or the inevit- 
able conservatism of an elective judiciary. 

To these portentous perils, the advo- 
cates of the sixteenth amendment would 
add the unknown element of unrestricted 
female suffrage, with the certain, but un- 
known elements of ignorance, degrada- 
tion, inexperience and corruptibility that 
would accompany the experiment. ‘The 
reply to this suggestion is that the vote of 
women would purify politics and consti- 
tute a safeguard against the evils which 
all admit and deplore. 

But this theory that all women, or a 
majority of them, would always vote for 
the purification of politics and society has 
been practically tested in Utah. The leg- 
islature of that Territory gave women the 
ballot. ‘The efforts of Congress to elevate 
women by the extirpation of the crime of 
polygamy have been strenuously resisted 
by’the Mormons. ‘lhe revolting practice 
destroyed the purity, delicacy and refine- 
ment of woman, the sacredness of sex, the 
sanctions of society. For the family, it 
substituted the herd; for the home, it sub- 
stituted the sty. Here, if ever, was the 
place and the time for the instincts of 
woman to exhibit their highest and noblest 
activity. But either from choice, or b 
compulsion, instead of co-operating with 
the law they thwarted and baffled it by 
their votes at every election. The women 
of Utah became the strong tower of de- 
fence of polygamy at the polls. They 
voted for their continued degradation and 
for the corruption of society, so that Con- 
gress was compelled at its last session, 
by the twentieth section of the Anti-polyg- 
amy Act, to disfranchise them absolutely, 
and to annul the territorial enactments 
providing for the registration and voting 
of females. 

The silence of the champions of the six- 
teenth amendment concerning this act of 
congressional tyranny. is like the stillness 
of the sepulchre. Possibly it has escaped 
their attention. But if voting bea natural 
right, then the women of Utah have suf- 
fered redoubled injustice, for they have 
been deprived by national authority of a 
prerogative conferred both by nature and 
by law. If just government rests upon 
the consent of the governed, then the Ed- 
munds Statute is the quintessence of con- 
centrated despotism. If woman suffrage 
be the panacea that is to cure the ills of 
society and purify politics, the interven- 
tion of Congress was superfluous, and 
polygamy should have perished in the 

ouse of its friends. The truth is, that 
good women are better than the best men, 
and bad women are worse than the worst 
men, but in politics the virtues of women 
would do more harm than their vices. 
The strongest evidence of their capacity 
for suffrage is the admitted fact that they 
do not want it. No one doubts that when- 
ever women desire to vote, the ballot will 
be given to them. The insurmountable 
obstacle to the sixteenth amendment will 
be found, not in the hostility of men, but 
in the indifference and aversion of women. 
There is not a State, county, nor toweship 
in the United States in which the proposi- 
tion, if submitted to the decision of the 
wives, mothers and daughters resident 
therein, would not be rejected by an un- 
mistakable majority. 

‘The agitation is notnew. Nearly a cen- 
tury ago the French metaphysician, Con- 
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States qualified suffrage has been granted 
to women in school and municipal affairs, 
with interesting and significant results. 
The statistics in Massachusetts are most 
minute and accessible. ‘The national move- 
ment began there, and the agitation has 
been most vigorous and persistent. Its 
ablest orators have not ceased for nearly 
half a century to assure the women of 
that commonwealth that they were in 
bo , and that the ballot would make 
them . Frequent conventions have 
been held, bureaus established, newspa- 
pers ably edited, to organize and direct 
public opinion. The opponents of the 
measure have been held up to scorn and 
derision, as cowards who were afraid to 
allow women to vote. Those who have 
ventured upon the right of private judg- 
ment have been denounced as intellectual 
felons, punishable by outlawry. Profes- 
sional agitators, male and female, huve de- 
voted long lives and respectable talents to 
the presentation of the arguments in favor 
of equal suffrage, to committees of the 
legislature and to the people. And they 
would not for a while, but afterward, like 
the unjust judge, they said within them- 
selves: ‘*Because this widow troubleth us 
we will avenge her, lest by her continued 
coming she weary us.” So in 1879 the 
School Suffrage Bill was passed. It was 
hailed by the suffragists as the dawn of a 
new era for woman. Hope elevated and 
joy brightened the crests of the reformers. 
It was not doubted that the unshackled 
and liberated women of the Bay State 
would flock to the polling-places like doves 
to their windows. But it resembled the 
acoustic experiment, when the philoso- 
phers declared that if all the inhabitants 
of the earth would shout simultaneously 
they could attract the attention of the 
man in the moon. The arrangements 
were made, and when the moment arrived 
everybody was so anxious to hear the tre- 
mendous uproar that nobody shouted ex- 
cept an old deaf woman in Pekin; and 
thus, instead of an unprecedented din, 
there was an unusual and embarrassing 
silence. 

The women of Massachusetts have be- 
trayed an insensibility and indifference to 
their enfranchisement which is shocking 
to the philanthropist and discouraging to 
the patriot. There are 347 cities and 
towns in the State. In 170 of these. from 
1879 to 1886, not one woman has ever reg- 
istered or voted. In 200, or more than 
one-half, no woman has ever voted, though 
in 30 of these a few have occasionally 
registered. By the State census of 1885 
there were 442,616 male voters and 486.310 
female voters, and of these, in 1886, there 
were 4.219 who registered, and 1,911 who 
voted, or less than 50 per cent of those who 
registered, and one in 254 of those who 
were eligible. The population in the in- 
terval from 1880 to 1885 increased nearly 
200,000, while the female vote increased 
234. In New Hampshire women have 
been eligible to office and authorized to 
vote in school district affairs since 1879. 
The same apathy has prevailed in the 
Granite State. In Concord, where there 
are 3,000 female voters, since the novelty 
of the first meeting not 25 have attended. 
The experiment has had the same result in 
Vermont and elsewhere. ‘The collapse has 
been complete. Like the seed which fell 
in stony places, where they had not much 


‘earth, these ideas have sprung up, but 


when the sun came up they were scorched, 
and because they had not root they with- 
ered away. It is another case of leading 
the horse to water. It shows the futility 
of attempting to manufacture reforms, 
hoping they will be called for. In expla- 
nation of these embarrassing statistics the 
champions of the sixteenth amendment 
affirm that school and municipal affairs 
are too paltry and trivial to attract the at- 
tention of women, but if they are allowed 
to vote for the President and for members 
of the Legislature and of Congress, their 
response will be immediate and universal. 
There is a slight discrepancy between this 
depreciation of school and municipal suf- 
frage, and the exulting acclaim with 
which their enactment was hailed. Half 
a loaf is popularly supposed to be better 
than no bread, but partial suffrage is 
worse than none. If the women of Mas- 
sachusetts had been active and zealous in 
the exercise of school suffrage when the 
opportunity was afforded them, it would 
have been a powerful, an unanswerable, 
argument in favor of their advancement to 
absolute equality with men in the obliga- 
tions and responsibilities of American citi- 
zenship. ‘Thou hast been faithful over a 
few things, I will make thee ruler over 
many things: enter thou into the joy 
of thy Lord!” 

Social and political institutions are a 
growth and development to meet the re- 
quirements of some antecedent and pre- 
existing aspirations of the human soul. 
Whenever woman wants the ballot and 
society needs her enfranchisement, then 
the sixteenth amendment will be adopted. 
Till then they labor in vain that build it. 
There is no legislation that can annul the 
ordinances of nature, or abrogate the 
statutes of the Almighty. 

JOHN JAMES INGALLS. 
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WOMEN INVENTORS. 


Patents have been granted to women dur- 
ing the week ending Aug. 23, 1887, as fol- 
lows: 

Addie Bond, New York, Cuff-retainer. 

Anna Connelly, Philadelphia, Pa., Fire- 


escape. 
Emma J. Gooch, Washington, D. C., 

Napkin-supporter. 

ary A. well, Boston, Easel. 










p unIoOnN Receptior 
was held at the Sherman House a week or 
two ago, by the Society of the Women 
Homeopathic M. D.s of the city. It was 
their regular monthly meeting, but it was 
made especially interesting by the pres. 
ence of Mrs. Charlotte Levanway, M. D., 
the first lady physician in Chicago, who 
was also one of the first lady. grady- 
ates from the Homeopathic College jp 
Cleveland, in 1853. A gentle, refineg 
woman, Mrs. L., then Mrs. Rawson, .re. 
cently made a widow by the sudden ag. 
cidental death of her husband, took up the 
burden of life bravely, and after complet. 
ing her course and taking a degree as 
M. D., she put out her sign, sent out her 
cards, and began to practise. She had, be- 
fore this time, had much experience among 
friends as both nurse and physician, but 
now she had entered upon a path as yet 
scarcely trodden by women, and she felt 
not only the desire for personal success, 
but she believed that the reputation of 
women in this new position was, in a meas- 
ure, in her hands. She had, at this early 
period, felt that the rights of women were 
to be upheld, and this was by no means 
favorable to her professional advancement. 
But her faithfulness in the discharge of 
her duties, and her skill in delicate surgical 
operations, won for her the confidence of 
a large number of most intelligent and 
worthy patrons, and, up to the time of the 
great fire, her success was marked. No wo- 
man following after her found occasion to 
live down any of her mistakes. She had 
made the way clear and honorable for all 
who should come after, and now, at seven- 
ty-three years of age, her eye is as bright 
and her step as elastic as most women at 
fifty can show. 

The great fire, and the illness of a daugh- 
ter in California, led her to abandon her 
practice in the city, and on her return East, 
she fuund her aged mother demanding her 
eare. Ever choosing duty, she settled 
down in Battle Creek with her, where she 
still resides. She gave many thrilling inci- 
dents of practice in her earlier years, show- 
ing the pity and helpfulness of women in 
this most sacred profession. The poor 
found in her a merciful friend as well asa 
successful physician. Often the poor emi- 
grant, landed here in poverty and bitter- 
ness, with only the shelter of some hum- 
ble tenement, without bed or comfortable 
clothing, would be told to call Dr. Raw- 
son to minister to the extreme anguish of 
maternity. Nota bed or a chair would be 
found in the wretched apartment. Then 
the tender-hearted woman would order 
straw, and with a few blankets from he 
own or her neigtibors’ stores would make 
a pallet. Often she had to beg clothes of 
the kindly mothers of Chicago in which to 
wrap some newly-arrived infant, who, in 
twenty-one years, would become a sover- 
eign citizen of this great Republic, and help 
vote taxes on this unrepresented woman, 
or aid in building up the saloon interest to 
furnish abundant sources of evil; or, it 
may be, become a worthy, true-hearted 
man. 

The president of this association is Mrs. 
Corresta T. Canfield, M. D., sister of Judge 
Canfield, of Chardon, Geauga County, 0., 
a lady who has won high honors in ber 
profession, not only by her successful 
practice in medicine and surgery, but by 
the dignity with which she has maintained 
her position in the American Association of 
Homeeopathists. After listening in silence 
some years, she concluded that a woman * 
experience should count for something. 
and prepared a report of a very interesting 
case which she had attended, and asked 
permission to read it, that it might eliclt 
discussion. After the reading of her re 
port, there was no more setting her aside 
because she was a woman, and she now 
occupies an important position in the a 
sociation. 

I found in her an old friend and former 
student, and it was with no little pleasure 
and pride that I renewed this old acquaill- 
ance. She, too, had climbed the hill Dif 
culty unaided. When the late war summo™ 
ed our young men to the field of strife, 
among many others, her busband, and 
came not again, this brave young woman. 
a mother, with the cares of life to, bea! 
alone, at thirty-six years of age, beg@ “A 
medical studies, that she might be usefu 
to herself and others. Her friends did 00 
heartily approve her course, for it was not 
thought to be womanly to enter 0? 
profession. But the world has grow” 
since that day and success has wo? i 
proval. She has now a good practice, P 
fine library, and is surrounded by #PP™ 
ciative friends. ‘There are many wb? 
up and call her blessed for her wise 
tender ministrations. 

Should opportunity serve, | shall “ 
happy to mention many others who of 
winning their way in this de 
professional labor. 

H. M. Tracy CUTLER 
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THE QUBEN AND THB WOMEE'S JUBILEE. 


Queen Victoria addressed the following 
jeter to the contributors to the Women’s 
Jabilee Offering : 

' Wuinpsor CASTLE, JUNE 22, 1887. 

Jam anxious to express to all the women 
of Great Britain Ireland how deeply 
gratified I am by their very kind and gen- 
erous present. I thank them all most 
warmly for it, and shall value oat oo of 
the statue of my beloved husband ver 
highly as a touching remembrance of this 


interesting and never-to-be-forgotten day, 
and of thelr great =e and aftection. 
1cTORIA, R. and I. 


Her Majesty laid the foundation-stone of 
the statue on July 14. The site chosen is 
in Windsor Park, on a spot known as 
Smiths’ Lawn. A large gathering of la- 
dies assembled, who wore favors of differ- 
ent colors, representing the nationality of 
those who had joined in the gift. ‘he la- 
dies of England wore red, those of: Scot- 
land blue, the Irish ladies wore green, and 
the Welsh white and green. On July 15, 
the Queen gave a garden party at Windsor 
to ladies who had taken a leading part in 
the offering. 

The following letter has been received 
by Miss Becker from the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department: 

WHITEHALL, JULY 2, 1887. 

Madam: I have had the honor to lay 
before the Queen the loyal and dutiful ad- 
dress of the National Soviety for Women’s 
Suffrage, on the occasion of Her Majesty 
attaining the fiftieth year of her reign. 
Aud I have toinform you that Her Majesty 
was pleased to receive the same very gra- 
ciously. .1 have the honor to be, madam, 

Your obedient servant, 
(Signed) HENRY MATTHEWS. 

To the Hon. Secretary National Society for 
Women’s Suffrage, 29 Parliament Street, S. W. 
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WHO OWNS THE CLOTHES? 


A correspondent writes as follows: 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

Will you please inform your readers, 
what are the privileges of a home as con- 
cerns a married woman? 

Suppose she sends for a lawyer and an 
officer before whom to acknowledge pa- 
pers which she has signed transferring her 
property, or any other business—can her 

usbund bar them from coming to her 
home, and room if she is sick, to attend to 
the business? I refer to those States 
where she can own, manage, sell and 
convey property the same as her husband 
“an 


can. 

2. Has she any right to require her hus- 
band to leave the room if he obstructs the 
business ? 

3. Suppose it was a boarder or relative 
who wished to attend to such business, 
would the owner of the premises have the 
right to obstruct the business, if done in a 
quiet and orderly manner? 

4. It has been decided who owns a 
woman’s letters, and the question now 
arises—who owns a married woman’s 
clothes? There is no question about the 
single woman’s. In several States a mar- 
ried woman can own, manage, sell and 
convey real and personal property the 
same as her husband can. She can re. 
ceive, use and possess her own earnings. 
But she never receives or possesses any 
earnings, so far as money is concerned, 
in numberless instances. Now suppose 
her clothing or any personal property for | 
her use is purchased with money that her | 
husband earned,—to whom does that prop- | 
erty belong? Does she earn anything by | 
fu ding the house and bearing and caring 
or the children, so that she has the right 
© call anything her own in law? ne 
awyer of my acquaintance says that mar- | 

women do not need to own their | 
clothes. Please enlighten us. ‘ | 

Princeville, Iu. E. R. A. 

It is impossible for us to answer | 
all the above questions. To answer 
them properly, it would be necessary to 
study the laws of all our States, and after 
showing the rights of wives in each differ- 
fut State, to classify them and show the 
legal difficulties in enforcing them; and 
bot forgetting the practical difficulties, etc. 
To do all this would require a disserta- 
ion which would take more space, time 
tud labor than we can spare. Sowe must 
beg to be excused. Eps. W. J. 

—eoo— . 
THE SAVIOUR AND WOMEN. 


Uditors Woman's Journal : 

Your very pertinent reply to the asper- 
lon that only ‘‘godless” women champion 
Woman’s cause ‘reminds me of a sermon 
preached by Rev. B. F. De Costa, at the 
Church of St. John the Evangelist, in New 
York City, July 24, 1887. In this sermon 
Dr. De Costa advocated the restoration of 
the Feast of Mary Magdalene, which stood 
in King Edmond’s First Book, year 1549. 

The first reason for the restoration of 
this feast is the fact that the gospel is able 
reach and to save the most degraded, 
“dthat the Saviour Himself dealt with 
‘td eured the terrible evil for which the 
‘ame of Mary Magdalene. has stood in the 
lng history since His time. 

The second reason is that such a res- 
“ration would prove that the reclaimed 
Yoman is entitled to her place in society 

in the home circle again. The action 

“tthe Saviour indicated how she should be 

She should have the same chance 

“0 make good her losses, and the double 

Nandard that gives these privileges ex- 

Clusively to men should not be tolerated. 
Lowell, Sept. 5, 1887. M. H. 8. 











HUMOROOSB. 


revenge on @ 
the present of a dram. 


rector—Well, my 


wumps. 


their place in our hearts!” 


his last shot) — French bird. 


some. legs and red bick. And his— 


manac. 


stranger on a crowded 
yesterday. ‘'Hey?” said the other. 
day,”’ said the first, somewhat louder. 


hardly caught your meaning. What did 
you say?” ‘I say it’s a hot day!” howled 
the fat man, glaring at his neighbor, and 
reg red in the face and ears, as every- 
ody in the car looked up from their pa- 
pers. “Ah, yes, yes! how mach must you 
ay? Five cents; that’s the fare on this 
ine.”” Whereupon the corpulent individ- 
ual said some bad words under his breath 
and got off the car. ‘*Yes,” said the deaf 
man, gently, ‘*that’s the tenth man within 
an hour that’s told me it was a hot day. 
P’r’aps they imagine I don’t know it,” and 
he smiled sweetly and fanned himself with 
his hat.—Buffalo Courier. 





Comparison Soiicirep.—A wise discrimi- 
nation should be exercised by all who take medi- 
cine. The proprietors of Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
solicit a careful comparison of this medicine with 


; other blood purifiers and medicines, being confi- 


dent that the peculiar ‘merits of Hood’s Sarsa- 
— are so apparent that the people will unbes- 
tatingly prefer it to any other preparation. 
Hood's Sarsaparilla is not a mixture of molasses 
and a few inert roots and herbs, but it is a pe- 
culiar concentrated extract of the best alterative 
and blood-purifying remedies of the vegetable 
kingdom. The enormous sales of Hood’s Sar- 
saparilla, and the wonderful cures effected, prove 
even more than has been claimed for this medi- 
cine. If you are sick the best medicine is none 
too good. Therefore, take Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 





>) . 
Allow your Clothing, 
Paint, or Woodwork, 
washed in the old 
rubbing, twisting, 
wrecking way. Join 
that large army of 
sensible, economical people, who 
from experience have learned that 
James Pyle’s Pearline, used as 
directed on ‘each package, saves 
time, labor, rubbing, wear and tear. 








Your Clothes are worn out more 
by washing than wearing. It is to 
your advantage to try Pearline. 


JAMES PYLE, New York. 
Sold Everywhere, 





Magee Mystic Range. 





Over eight thousand sold in 1886. Made in a hun- 
dred different sizes and styles, and suited to the re- 
quirements and varying tastes of a!! families ; fitted for 
burning wood, hard or soft coal, and coke. 

Magee Ranges have a world-wide fame, and are uni- 


versally acknowledged to be the best in use. Used by 
all ua Eosntaees cooking schools throughout the coun- 
try. Miss Parloa says: “The Magee fulfills every 
requirement for the most exacting work. Isa quick, 
sure, and even baker, economical with fuel, and I 
always use and recommend it to others as the best 
cooking apparatus." 

Our motto is, “The best is the Cheapest,” and we 
spare no pains or expense in the production of our 
leading goods. Tue Mace Ranoxgs, Furnac 
HEATING AND COOKING STOVES ARE SOLD RVERY- 
Were by our agents, and we warrant each one to give 
perfect satisfaction to the buyer. When you need a 
cooking or heating apparatus, don't buy before seeing 
the Magee. 


MACEE FURNACE Co., 
32, 34, 36 & 38 Union St., 
19, 21, 23, 25 & 27 Friend St., 
BOSTON, MASS. 


LADIES’ LUNCH, 


28 AVON STREET. 
Delicious Coffee and Tea, including Cream, 5 cts., 
Rich Btew, 16 cts.; Tenderioin Steak, 25 ota. 
Soups, eats, Vegetables, an . ., ofdelica’ 
conking and and delicacies 


. All the loxu 
of the season to order at very reasonable prices. 


Ample Dressing Rooms for Ladies. 








Z GERTRUDE BABY SUIT.—A fall 
description of this simple and desirable reform 
suit for -born infants, now being so extensive. 
su fir ine old-style nts sot to 

e patience of mother and child, was pu’ 
No. 19, with a supplement 


One of the most delicate ways of taking 
bor is to make his boy 


Advanced —, ~ in Boston. The new 

little fellow, are you a 
churchman? John Salstonstall Shaw 3d— 
No, Mr. Transept, papa and I are mug- 


A clergyman at Mt. Desert is said to 
have recently closed his prayer-meeting 
by saying: ““O Lord, now that vur sum- 
mer visitors have departed, wilt thou take 


A True Patriot.—Britisher (picking up 
Monsieur 
Chevrette—Ah, yes. He is a bigger bird 
zan ze English—more co’rage—wore ’an- 


his foliage is quite diff’rent.—Punch's Al- 


‘*Hot day,” said a stout gentleman to a 
ain Street car 
**Hot 


“Excuse me, I’m somewhat deaf, and 


IMPORTANT 


TO LADIES ! 





A FAIR & CLEAR COMPLEXION. 





















. 15 cents. 
BABYHOOD PUBLISHING CO., 
5 Beckman St., New Yo k. 


HEATED VEHICLE, BOSTON FOOD SUPPLY COMPANY. 


HAGAN'S MAGNOLIA BALM! 


PERFECT HARMLESSNESS AND ELECANCE. THE POWER TO PRO- 
DUCE PERFECTLY LIFE-LIKE TINTS. 
OBSERVER CANNOT DETECT ITS USE. 








THE CLOSEST 


‘< ay'y. « ‘ 


Beautifies without INJURY, removing all Sallowness, 

Freckies, Tan, Unsightly Blotches and Redness from the 

Skin, and Restores the Bloom and Freshness of Youth, 
Ladies, this matchless LIQUID is just THE prepara- 

tion for your FACES, NECKS, ARMS and HANDS. 

CIVE IT A TRIAL! 


sm FooD Slip, ‘ 
| ¥ % 
HOT ROLLS, 
MEATS 


AND VEGETABLES 








Capital Stock of Company, $50,000. Par Value of Stock, $10 Per Share. 


WWe are now selling a limited amount of this Stock at $5 per Share to further the building appara- 


tus. Office, 697 Tremont Street, where the Prospectus and all other information can be ob- 
tained. President, J. F. Batpwin; Treasurer, Henry J. GARDNER; Se’cy, Mrs. P. M. MenpvuM. 





LOW COST HOUSES 


AND HOW TO BUILD THEM. 


30 cuts with specifications, estimates, and full descrip- 
tion of desirable modern houses, from 4 rooms up, 
costing from $400 to $5,000, profusely illustrating every 
detail and many original ideas in regard to decorating. 
Homes ada to all climates and all classes of people. 
The latest, best, and only cheap work of the kind pub- 
lished in the world, Sent by mail, postpaid, upon re- 
ceipt of 25 cts. Stamps taken. Address 


BROOKLYN BUILDING ASSOCIATION, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 











TAR NEW EXPONENT 


OF THE 


PRACTICAL 


AND THE 


BEAUTIFUL 


In womens’ and chil- 
dren’s clothing, con- 
ducted by ANNIE JEN- 
NESS TILLER, and 
Ppeblished monthly by 

he Gallison and Hob- 
ron Co., 696-698 Broad- 
way, New York. 


Single copies I cts. 


The Philanthropist. 


Published monthly for the Promotion of Social 
Purity, the Better Protection ‘of the Young, the 
Repression of Vice, and the Prevention of its Regu- 
ation by the State. 


AARON M. POWELL, 
ANNA RIGE POWELL, { ED!Tors. 
SUBSCRIPTION PRICE. 
Fifty cents a year. Three copies, a year, $1.25. 
Five copies, a year, $2.00. 


TEN WHITE CROSS TRACTS, by the Bish 
of Durham, ELLicze Horx« ns, and others. Price, 
$2.00 a hundred. 


8 
THE PHILANTHROPIST, 
P. O, Box 2554, New York City. 














FACTS 


Cactus Balm 


THE 


ed MODERN MARVEL. 


an 
URES All manner of Comptenien Blemishes, 
such as Pimples, Comedones, Flesh- 
0} 





Worms, . rms, Herpes, Shingles, 
Tetter, Psoriasis, Salt- , Blotches, Suffusions, 
Roughness, Dryness, Sallowness, Prick] Heat, 
Itenin , Moth, Freckles, Tan, Sunburn, Barbers 





Itch, Bites of insects, Chaps, Cold Sores, etc. 
CURES the'ieat? Chronic, Acute or Neurafoin 
Headache; Scald-Head and other Scalp diseases. 
CURES fittammations as with s magic touch. 
ARRESTS voring C4 bi? wy and induces a 
RESTORES Mow Wait co'bala Pisces 
UNSURPASSED f° Wroiesonte, “Pure and 
Clean; Will not Stain, Soll of Injure; Is not an Oil 
ITS WHOLESOMENESS 3 °.cr? "that 
many_ of their own volition, use it as a Dentrifice, 
and as a remedy for Canker in the Monuth. 
THESE ARE FACTS, Jiccson Ste eae 
isfaction of thousands, in all parts of the country. 
Sold by Druggists, etc., Circulars sent on request. 
SMITH BROS., Props., $49 Washington St., Boston, 
‘CACTUS BALM, Sha* prcusing tor the 
Hair, is eminently delighttul and wholesome, and 
of especial eadache and Ner- 





benefit in re! ti H 
vous or Neuralgic pains. This I say from person- 
al experience. Concerning its other viftues, my 
friends and acquaintances who have used the 
Balm speak of it in terms of unqualified praise. 
SUSAN C. VOGL, ( Woman's Journal). 


White Cross Tracts, 


10 FOR 30 CENTS. 


MOTHERS’ MEETING LEAFLETS, 


12 FOR 20 CENTS. 


SOCIAL PURITY SERIES, 


6 FOR 18 CENTS. 


ALL FOR 50 CTS. 


Address, GEORGE C. HALL, 
; 161 La Salle St., Chicago, Il. 
(The W,€ 1. U. Publishing House.) 








MADE OF TWO QUALITIES, 
Selected CAMEL’S HAIR and 
Pure NATURAL WOOL. 





Five Reasons for Wearing the Health Underwear, 


1st. Camel’s Hair and Wool are twice as warm 
as the same weight of Cotton or Linen. 

2d. They protect the body nst excessive 
heat and against drafts and sudden changes of 
temperature. 

sa, pa Oy an oy t Se squat 
co consumption, new rheuma- 
tism and malaria. 

4th. They cannot crock, fade or poison the skin, 
as they are natura/ colors and contain no dyes. 

6th. The Camei’s Hair is warranted to wash 
without shrinking. 


Manufactured in all styles of Gentlemen’s, La- 
dies’ and Children’s Underwear and Night Shirts. 


FOR SALE BY LEADING MERCHANTS. 
Catalogue with Prices sent on applic: tion. 
WARNER BROS., 359 Broadway, N. Y« 





BW. VAN BRONT'S 
Dress Reform 
Parlors, 


39 East 19th Street, 


}\| Between Broadway and Fourth 
Ave., N. Y. City. 


Hygienic and artistic under- 
wear for women and children. 
Sole Agent for the sale of Miss 
©. Bates', of Boston, Reform 
Garments, Jersey-Fitting Un- 
der garments, in silk, wool, 
merino, different grades, and 
Lisle. A full line of Ferris’ 
celebrated “Common Sense” 






Waists, Corded 
Waists, for all ages, 
“Dress Forms,” 


Stocking Supporters, 
Bosom Supports, 
Abdominal Bandages 
etc., made in the best 
manner of any mate- wo 
rial; “Corsets for 

7 me rieunes,” ai 
| “Corselettes for 
| Sea-shore Bathers.” q 
| All patented novel- 
ties. Send for the 
** Tilustrated Dress- 
Reform Quarterly.” 
Mailed free. 


‘Tress Reform Rooms, 


| No. 5 Hamilton Place, Boston. 


Established 1874 


Combination Garments A Specialty. 


We wish to call attention to 
the fact that our combination 
Buits, both Cotton and Flannel, 
are made to order,and cut from 
measure in a style peculiar to 
ourselves, aud are superior to 
all others in the market. The 
Garments are made from white 
and scarlet, all wool, heavy and light 
merino, gauze and cotton. The Merino 
and Wool Suits are Unshrinking. We 
warrant good fitting and comfortable 
garments. 


Ladies desiriug neatness of finish and 
fine hand-sewing, with elaborate trim- 
mings, can rely upon our work as being 
FIRST-CLASS in every respect. 


Dress Reform and other Waists 
CORDED WAISTS A SPECIALTY. 


send for descriptive catalogue. 


A. T. FOCC, 
5 Hamilton Place. 


















Patented Improved Lotta Bustie. 
For style, comfort, health and durability has no equal, 


Gives the latest Parisian 
fashion. Warranted to al- 
ways regain its after 








r 

had ‘Send ‘or ist. 
COLUMBIA RU: CO., 
Sole Boston, 


For sale by all the leading dry goods houses, 


CAMBRIDGE LAUNDRY, 
HOLLAND SHADES 


Ironed to hang straight, and look like new. Address 
postal to the CAMBRIDGE LAUNDRY, Soden 
Street, Cambridgeport, their wagon will for 
the goods, which can be done up and returned in turee 








days, if ix is , as their for 
shades and have never before 
equalled in this or any other ary 


aa Telephone oumber 7232. 
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Letters or P. O. Money 
Co.'s M Order, ma 
at risk. sent in not ered, at 
"tne eipt of the paper Ie a suiclent receipt for 
pa 
the first . The change of date printed 
on the is a receipt for renewals. This change 


should be made the first or second week after the 
money is received. 








SIXTEENTH INDUSTRIAL EXHIBITION. 


The Massachusetts Charitable Mechanics’ Asso- 
ciation, Boston, opens September 27; closes No- 
vember 12. The management solicit contributions 
from Artists, Inventors, Mechanics and Manu- 
factarers, of specimens of the products of skilled 
labor in all departments of Art and Industry. 
Exhibitors should file their applications without 
delay. Nocharge for space or power. The De- 
partment of Fine Arts and the Woman’s Depart- 
ment will contain features of unusual excellence 
and value. ALFRED BICKNELL, Secretary, 

Boz 2468, Boston. 





IOWA ANNUAL MEETING. 


The Iowa Woman Suffrage Association will 
hold its sixteenth Annual Convention in Des 
Moines, October 6 and 7, 1887. 

All local societies are entitled to delegates on 
the following basis : Three delegates for the first 
ten members, and one for each additional ten or 
fraction thereof. The officers of the State Asso- 
ciation, including district vice-presidents, to be 
delegates at large. Where not organized, the 
friends of equal rights are invited to meet and 
choose three or more of their number to represent 
them in the convention. All societies should, 
without fail, send brief written reports of their 
work during the year. 

Sessions to be held in the Friends’ Church on 
East Grand Avenue, beginning at 10 A. M. 

MarGaret W. CAMPBELL, President. 

Mary J. CoGGEsHaL., Chairman Ex. Com. 


—~-o-2—___—_—_ 


KANSAS ANNUAL MEETING. 


The Fourth Annual Meeting of the Kansas 
Equal Suffrage Association will be held in New- 
ton, Kan., Oct. 13, 14 and 15, 1887, beginning at 
2.30 P.M., Oct. 13. Delegates are urged to attend 
the opening session, that the regular business 
may begin promptly and be swiftly despatched, 
to make time for important discussions. 

Laura M. Jouns, President, Salina. 

Mrs. J. K. Hupson, Vice-President, Topeka. 

Saran A. Brown, Cor. Secretary, Lawrence. 

W. H. Carruth, Rec. Secretary, Lawrence. 

Marti L. Berry, Treasurer, Cawker City. 


———__ -—-+4e— —-_ 
THE WOMAN SUFFRAGE BAZAAR. 


Work for the Bazaar should begin now 


in good earnest. ‘Those who make arti- 
cles should devise useful ones, such as 
people must buy somewhere. Hand-bags 
and satchels of all kinds, breakfast shawls, 
shoulder capes, aprons, wearing apparel, 
pillow cases, towels, and the endless neces- 
sary goods. ‘The stores, if solicited, will 
contribute tea, coffee, chocolate, and dry- 
goods to makeup. Some will give money. 
Each Deague should have a soliciting com- 
mittee, with the authority of the leagues to 
go where any kind of contribution is pos- 
sible. ‘ 
There is no nobler or more important 
work than ours. Whoever can so much 
as touch the hem of its garment, to help it, 
may be grateful for the opportunity. ‘In 
the work for the Bazaar there is something 
for each one to do. No time should be lost 
now that the cool weather has come. Some 
of the leagues are already at work, and 
have been so all summer. Several States 
will co-operate, both in and out of New 
England. There is promise of a greater 
Bazaar than that of last year. L. 8. 


s+ 
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MASSACHUSETTS NOTES, 


The date of the Middlesex County Con- 
vention at Concord is to be changed, as a 
Cattle Fair is advertised there for Septem- 
ber 27. 

Saturday, September 3, at 3 P. M., I be- 
gan to meet with the leagues, that we 
might expedite the arrrangements for fall 
meetings, and that I might assist the new 
leagues in their plans for the Bazaar next 
December. We talk over their designs for 
banners, and arrange for the County Con- 
ventions. Particulars next week. 

Cora Scott Ponp. 








A WELCOME DONATION. 


We have been gladdened by receiving 
the following letter: 


SALISBURY BEACH, N.H., 
AUGUST 31, 1887. } 

Dear Madam: { will send you by ex- 
press this day two pictures, groups of 
representative men and representative 
women, to which you are entirely wel- 
come. 

It gives me pleasure to know that they 
are to be placed in such an a riate 
place as the Woman suffrage a duar- 

3 Park Street. 


«Very respectfully yours 
Mins. M. E. His. 


Mrs. Hills has certainly given us a great 
pleasure. It will be a privilege to look 
the faces of many of “‘our saints,” 


most of them long since passed away. 
c. 8. P. 


fee inetd ont the 2 


tember Forum, states his objections to 
woman suffrage, and especially to the pro- 
posed Sixteenth Amendment of the U, 5S. 
Constitution prohibiting political distine- 
tions. on account of sex. We print the 
article In full this week. Circumstances 
give it a peculiar significance. In the last 
Congress, a large majority of the Republi- 
can senators, comprising nearly two- 
thirds of those from the New England, 
Middle, Western and Pacific States, voted 
and paired for the Amendment, while 
every Democratic senator, comprising all 
from the Southern States, veted and paired 
against it. Moreover, the Legislature of 
his own State has just granted municipal 
suffrage to the women of Kansas. This 
article evidently is inten to check 
further progress in that direction. It is 
substantially a repetition of the Senator’s 
recent address to his constituents at Abi- 
lene, which was copied from the Kansas 
papers into the WOMAN’s JOURNAL. 

Senator Ingalls grants, at the outset, 
that if suffrage is a right, and if govern- 
ment is based upon consent, then the ar- 
gument for woman suffrage is conclu- 
sive. But, in that case, he affirms that 
the disfranchisement of minors, aliens, 
paupers and polygamists is also “‘unjusti- 
fiable tyranny.” But the cases are not 
parallel. ‘The temporary disfranchise- 
ment of minors is not tyranny, because 
suftrage requires for its exercise the capac- 
ity of rational choice, and a minor has not 
yet attained legal maturity; he is under 
guardianship; he cannot make any valid 
contract. When the male minor Becomes 
of age und his own master, he becomes a 
voter; but when the female minor. be- 
comes of age and her own mistress, she 
remains forever disfranchised. The first 
case is a reasonable regulation of an inhe- 
rent right; the last abrogates the right al- 
together. 

‘The disfranchisement of alieus is not 
tyranny, because aliens are not citizens or 
members of the body politic. They owe 
allegiance and have political rights else- 
where. But they may become naturalized 
citizens, and then, if of the male sex, they 
become voters. Paupers, as persons un- 
der guardianship, are in some States ex- 
cluded; im other States they are legal 
voters. Being supported by the labor of 
others, their position is exceptional. Po- 
lygamists are criminals and are therefore 
sometimes excluded. 

None of these disqualifications apply to 
women. They have attained legal matur- 
ity; they are citizens of the United States 
and of the States in which they reside; 
they are bread-winners and taxpayers; 
they obey the law. Why then should the 
law class them with worthless and de- 
graded men? Why should they be taxed 
without representation and governed with- 
out consent? 

But if, as Senator Ingalls affirms, suf- 
frage is conferred or withheld by the 
States solely on grounds of expediency, 
there is still no rational justification for 
the admission of all men and the exclusion 
of all women. Why draw the line on 
sex? The Senator is historically incorrect 
when he asserts that ‘‘ women have always 
been excluded by legislation and policy 
from political power.” From the dawn of 
history to this jubilee year of Queen Victo- 
ria, women have been rulers, legislators, 
and leaders of men, in cases too numerous 
to be considered exceptional. And if, as 
Senator Ingalls admits, ‘‘multitudes of ed- 
ucated and patriotic women could be more 
safely intrusted with the ballot than the 
bloody thugs, repeaters, and assassins 
who have for a generation made elections 
in the South and in Chicago, Cincinnati, 
and New York, and other great cities 
shameless and brutal parodies”—then, even 
upon grounds of expediency, in the inter- 
est of good government, these multitudes 
of competent women should be enfran- 
chised. 

Physical force must be invoked when 
laws are violated; but that is no reason 
for excluding women or men who, like 
Senator Ingalls during the war of the re- 
bellion, are excused from military duty, 
unless it can be shown that the women 
and the Senator alike are valueless to the 
State in other capacities than as fighters. 
The mothers of the soldiers have certainly 
done their full part by giving men birth 
and rearing them to maturity, and upon 
grounds of honorable service are entitled 
to a voice in the councils of their country. 

Senator Ingalls may reject the principle 
of representative government, and base his 
political philosophy on brute force; but 
none the less American institutions are 
based upon what he considers a fallacy, 
and women have a claim to the logical ap- 
plication of our admitted principles. Nor 
did the South, in 1861, act, as he alleges, 
in accordance with these principles. Had 
government in those States been estab- 
lished upon the Consent of the governed, 
the consent of ‘the negroes would have 
been recognized and respected; slavery, 





the bone of contention, would have ceased 





PRE TEATIL. So 
ha have 
been nothing left to fight about. 

‘Tf, a8 we are tuld, ‘‘the intellect of wom- 
an is not the same as that of man,” all the 
more it should have its equal expression 
on matters of colada Her fac- 
ulties are clearly ‘‘under duress” so long 
as she remains disfranchised, and, while 
‘*her tendency from subordination to equal- 
ity is irresistible,” her emancipation will 
not be complete until full suffrage is at- 
tained. Every right now conceded to her 
—‘to practise law or medicine, to preach 
the gospel, engage in commerce, business 
and politics, edit newspapers, paint pict- 
ures, carve statues, build railroads, culti- 
vate the soil, or toil in the fleld, quarry or 
mine”’—has been wrung from conserva- 
tives like the Senator, by the life-long la- 
bors and struggles of aspiring women 
who now demand the ballot for their sex 
as “the right preservative of all rights.” 

The regulation of the suffrage, except in 
the Territories. does, indeed, belong to the 
States. Yet it is questionable whether 
they have the right to abrogate it entirely 
in the case of women. Certainly not if, 
as many maintain, suffrage is a right of 
citizenship. ‘The Thirteenth, Fourteenth 
and Fifteenth Amendments were not, in 
any sense, ‘war measures,” since the war 
was over before any one of them was 
enacted. ‘The negro was not ‘“‘enfran- 
chised by the States alone,” but by the 
concurrent action of Congress and the 
State Legislatures. The condition of the 
freedmen and of women may not be ‘‘iden- 
tical,” and yet there may be reasons for 
enfranchisement equally valid and cogent 
in both cases. 

Negro suffrage has not, as Senator In- 
galls asserts, proved ‘‘an absolute and un- 
qualified failure.” Many of the anticipa- 
tions of its promoters have already been 
realized ; all will be attained in time. In 
spite of a partial and temporary nullifica- 
tion of the freedmen’s votes in national 
elections, their political power is potent 
to-day for their own protection. It com- 
pels a gradual recognition of their citizen- 
ship, and enlists both North and South in 
plans for their education, which would not 
be considered for a moment if they were 
not voters. 

The statistics of illiteracy given by Sen- 
ator Ingalls are, when fairly stated, among 
the strongest arguments for the enfran- 
chisement of women. Here are the facts 
in his own words: 

“By the statistics of the tenth census we are 
informed that the colored males in the United 
States, above the age of twenty-one, who were 
unable to write, numbered 1, 151, or 68 7-10 
per cent. of the entire class. The white males 
similarly disqualified were 886,659, or 7 8-10 pe 
cent. of the voting population. It is an appalling 
reflection that, in a government theoretically 
based upon intelligent citizenship, such an enor- 
mous bn ape of the electors are destitute of 
the rudiments of education. The adoption of the 
proposed sixteenth amendment would add to this 
stupendous mass of illiteracy, colored females, 
1,125,749, or 77 6-10 per cent. of those who would 
be enfranchised, and white females, 1,169,804, 
betag PS per cent. of those who would be entitled 
to ballot; a grand total of nearly twenty- 
three hundred thousand illiterate and disqualified 
electors, in addition to the existing millions whose 
condition is a confessed menace to the perpetuity 
and stability of free popular government.” 

It appears, from the above, that, of the 
colored wowen, 22 4-10 per cent. can read 
and write, numbering 336,260, and, of the 
white women, 89 per cent. can read and 
write, numbering 9,464,794, making a total 
of women who can read and write, 9,801,- 
054. The illiterate women number 2,275,- 
553, leaving a majority of educated wom- 
en, 7,525,501. 

As Senator Ingalls regards 1,908,810 
male illiterates as ‘‘a menace to the perpe- 
tuity and stability of free popular govern- 
ment,” he ought to urge the Sixteenth 
An.,endment, which will enfranchise nearly 
ten million educated women ‘These, after 
neutralizing both the male and female il- 
literacy at the polls, will bring an educat- 
ed majority of 5,616,691 women, nearly 
six million, to add to the educated male 
voters. Since, in each sex, there is an in- 
telligent majority, by uniting these major- 
ities the influence of the illiterate minority 
will be vastly diminished. 

Senator Ingalls dreads the negro ques- 
tion in our politics, and alleges the igno- 
rance of the freedmen as a reason why 
women should not be allowed to vote. 
But woman suffrage in the South will al- 
leviate this evil. In the late Slave States 
there are, roughly stated, five million 
blacks and ten million whites. In other 
words, there are as many white women as 
all the negroes, men and women. If the 
superior intelligence of the white race 
makes desirable a legal and eyuitable 
numerical majority, woman suffrage will 
give it. The white majority, under equal 
suffrage irrespective of sex, will be as 
great as the total white vote on the basis 
of male suffrage with the negro excluded. 

In view of the evils.of,an unrestricted 
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* government and social order, 
weapons are the torch and the bomb, are wel- 
-— — dead the ai — — wavin 
o' star-s ner, perpetua 
Fourth of J aly web continuous ‘Yankee Doodle’ 
and ‘Hail Columbia, Happy Land,’ with the ten- 
der of the ballot and a quarter-section of the 
public domain, before peak the lan- 
guage, or distinguish the difference between the 
Constitution of the United States and the Prov- 
erbs of Solomon.” 

Now the total number of persons of for- 
eign birth resident in this country, by the 
last census, was less than seven millions 
[6,679,943], out of a total population of 
more than fifty millions (50,155, 783). At 
one to five this would give us 1,335,988 
male voters of foreign birth. Suppose we 
double that number by admitting the for- 
eign women? If we enfranchise the ten 
million educated women of America, these 
will outnumber, three to one, all the foreign 
voters whom the Senator regards as ‘‘the 
most dangerous and destructive elements 
in our civilization.” 

What makes the doleful wail of Senator 
Ingalls doubly absurd is the fact that the 
foreign element is a constantly diminish- 
ing minority in our population, as will be 
seen by the U. 5. Census: 


Native .cocccccdcoce 
sn. § Fre ae deddeeees .. -4,138,697 
* Total. .occccsesccesssseeeedl 443,321 
athve ccccrcoccocccccrece 32,991,142 
ro Cdececccesces soceceeneeeee 


seceees 88,558,371 


see e0027,304,624 





BOAR sc osccccceve 
Native .....s0e0++ee00000043,475,840 
1880. Foreign srsecccccceres sees sO 610,068 


Total.....+++ evccccece + +++ 50, 155,783 


Thus from 1860 to ’70 we added 1,400,000 
foreigners and 5,600,000 natives; from 
1870 to ‘80 we added 1,100,000 foreigners 
and nearly eleven million natives ; im 1870, 
the ratio of foreigners was 14.4 per cent. ; 
in 1880, it was only 13.3 per cent. of our 
people. If there ever was danger from 
that source, it exists no longer, and the 
senator’s scare will receive its final quietus 
from the preponderant votes of educated 
American women. 

Senator Ingalls justly remarks that: 

““Tf suffrage is a gnt,.thes the women 
of Utah have suffered redoubled injustice, 
for they have been deprived by national 
authority of a prerogative conferred both 
by nature and by law.” 


In that emphatic sentence he has record- 
ed his own condemnation and that of his 
colleagues. But he is unreasonable to 
blame Mormon women for not opposing 
polygamy by their votes, since that pesti- 
lent institution is inculeated by their re- 
ligious belief. Being Mormons, they could 
not oppose it without a sacrifice of princi- 
ple. Senator Ingalis should not forget that 
three-fourths of the human race are still 
living under polygamy, and that social 
evils equally loathsome still infest civil- 
ized society, and await the advent of 
woman suffrage for their possible extirpa- 
tion, 

We must correct Senator Ingalls on his 
dates. It is more than a century since 
New Jersey, on the third day of July, 
1776, extended suffrage to ‘‘all inhabitants 
worth forty pounds.” It is more than a 
century since Abigail Adams called the at- 
tention of her husband to the political 
rights of women. The first Woman’s 
Rights Convention was held in 1848, not in 
1850 as stated. Municipal suffrage has 
been extended to women in only one State 
—his own. There it has placed the con- 
trol of every municipality in the hands of 
the Republicans. Was ever a party leader 
before so ungrateful to his supporters? 
But it also carried every municipality in 
the State for prohibition. And that is not 
the wing of the party with which the Sena- 
tor willingly affiliates. 

But we are told that women will not 
vote if enfranchised, and school suffrage 
in Massachusetts is cited as showing that 
few go to the polls. Unfortunately, school 
suffrage for women does not exist in Mas- 
sachusetts; only suffrage for school com- 
mittees. On all other school questions— 
the rate of taxation, the building of school- 
houses, the selection of school books, the 
employment of teachers, etc., women have 
no votes. A woman who applies to be 
assessed a poll-tax or who is taxed on 
property may, on personal application, an- 
bually repeated, be authorized to choose 
between two sets of committee-men nomi- 
nated at primary meetings which she is 
not permitted to attend. Very few men 
would take so much trouble to vote for 
such a trifle, under such conditions. That 





several thousand women annually do so, jg 
an evidence of unprecedented public spirit, 
for his facts, and get the Statistics of 
women’s voting in Wyoming, where they 
have had full suffrage for nineteen years, 
There and in Utah the women have yoteg 
more generally than the men. Let him 
study the 12,000 votes cast by the women 
of Washington Territory at their last elec. 
tion. In England, for nineteen Years, 
women in great numbers have voted jp 
municipal elections,—to use the emphatic 
words of Mr. Gladstone, “without detri. 
ment and with great advantage.” 
Senator Ingalls well says, in conclusion: 
“Social and political institutions are 
growth and development to meet the re. 
quirements of some antecedent and pre. 
existent aspiration of the human sgou!,” 
Woman wants the ballot, society needs 
her enfranchisement, and the Sixteenth 
Amendment will be adopted. In the be. 
ginning, God made man in his own image 
male and female, and gave them domin- 
ion. No restrictive legislation, to use the 
Senator’s sonorous closing words, “can 
annul the ordinances of nature, or abro- 


gate the statutes of the Almighty.” 
H. B. B. 





—PoHo-—- 
THE PROHIBITION STATE CONVENTION. 


On Wednesday, September 7, a Conven- 
tion of nine hundred delegates met in 
Mechanics Hall, Worcester. It was deco- 
rated for the occasion with a pleasing vari- 
ety of wild flowers in multi-colored vases. 
Directly in front of the desk were photo- 
graphs of St. John, the Kansas presiden- 
tial candidate, while suspended from the 
ceiling were excellent pictures of Rev. 
George U. Haddock and Mr. Roderick Gam- 
brell, martyrs to the cause of prohibition. 
There were also on the platform a number 
of potted plants and several American 
flags. 

State officers were nominated as follows: 


For Governor, William H. Earle, of Worcester; 
Lieutenant-Governor, Dr. Jobn Blackmer, of 
Springfield ; peepee? of the Commonwealth, 
Amos E. Hall, of Chelsea; treasurer and receiver- 

meral, John Kilburn, of Lee; auditor, Edmund 

. Stowe, of Hudson; attorney-general, Allen 
Coffin, of Nantucket. 


The platform reported by the Comwittee 
on Resolutions contained the following 
planks: 


“III. The great help rendered by woman, 
especially through the agency of the Woman’s 
Christian Tem nce Union, in the cause of 
prohibition, cails for our sincere gratitude; in 
which connection we point to the alacrity with 
which we have already welcomed her to our 
councils as the strongest evidence of our desire 
to open to her every door of political influence 
and power. 

“1V. We believe that the laboring thousands 
of the Commonwealth have a strong claim for 
public sympathy, and hold that the most com- 
prehensive single remedy for labor agltations, 
and the lightening of the burdens of the workin 
people, is the establishment of the principle o 
prohibition; and we submit that the success of 4 
political party composed of sober men is a strong 
mage «ayy that other questions peculiarly affect- 
ng this class of citizens will be seriously and 
judiciously determined.” 


_ The reading of the platform created 
unbounded enthusiasm, but Mr. Charles 
Nash, of Williamsburg, turned the hose on 
the more enthusiastic among the delegates 
by introducing the following as a substi- 
tute for Art. 3, Sec. 3. 


“We believe that the existence of the liquor 
traffic is the most vital political question of the 
day; that the Prohibition party should aim to 
secure the support of every voter who is op 
to the saloons, and that no issue tending 
alienate a portion of the party should be raised. 
Therefore, inasmuch as members of the 
differ as to the right or expediency of womans 
suffrage, we favor the submission of this question 
for settlement to the vote of the sovereign people 
of the State.” 


The introduction of this resolution 
created a whirlwind of excitement. the 
Convention hissing the utterances of the 
speaker. 

Mr. Lewis Carroll, of Marblehead, 
jumped to his feet and moved that the fol- 
lowing be added to the platform: 

“Therefore, we demand as an act of simple 
justice that the Legislature grant municipal suf- 
frage to women.” 


The amendment of Mr. Carroll created 
the wildest enthusiasm. 

Mr. Nash appealed to the delegates not 
to force him and those who believed as he 
did out of the Convention by tacking 
the suffrage plank. Said he, ‘There is4 
certain portion of the party in this Stale 
which is unalterably opposed to the suf- 
frage plank. They honegtly believe thst 
it is not only inexpedient but wroug: 
[Hisses.] , 

The chair vigorously wielded his gv 
saying: “‘Order; every man should heve 
fair play in this Convention.” 

Mr. Nash, continuing: ‘We will not, a 
Chairman” [a voice, **Put him out!”). 
forced to occupy a position in which we 
not believe, without protesting. Last ond 
you gave us a little, just a little splint 
that we could cling to, but this year 1 
have taken away that little splinter. 
risive laughter,and cries of “Question,que* 
tion!) ‘We are crowded off altogethe’ 
This is neither fair nor politic. By sf 
ing, you will not only alienate a la Pet 
tion of the ES —at least four-fi bs 
the Hampshire County delegates ill 
believe in tne suft plank—but youre 
drive oft men who might. possibly, act o> 
us were it not for this woman suffrage @ 
tion.” [Applause and aoe] “Sup 
we, who do not believe in ’ 
—— you to submit to our wishes, 
would you like it? Would you contier 
it fair and just? I that the to be 
matter will be referred to the people |! 


Mrs. i ‘Trask Hill, one of the eecret® 
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time, influence and money to 

The Prohibitionists of the 
State would not dare to have word sent 
out to the country that they had refused 
to indorse the claims of the white ribbon 
women of the Commonwealth, who stood 
by them when nobody else would. Broth- 
ers of this Convention, the women demand 
the ballot, and they will fight for it.” 
[Applause, cheers, and cries of “Good! 

”) “If you stand by them, they will 
stand by you until death.” [Renewed ap- 
plause and cheers } 

Rev. H. T. Johnson, of Oxford, said he 
was in favor of woman suffrage, but he 
did not believe in having it tacked on to 
the Prohibitory party, which had all it 
could carry at the present time, After the 
Prohibitionists had become strong, then jt 
would be time to have a2 woman suffrage 

rty. [Hisses and cries of “sit down.”)} 
Brother Johnson cried: **You may vote 
me down, but you cannot hiss me down. 
We want free speech and fair play in this 
Convention, and it is neither ladylike, 
Christianlike nor decent to hiss anybody 
down. Let us have free speech here.” 

Mr. Carroll, of Marblehead, said he was 
in favor of woman suffrage. If any dele- 

te was weak-kneed enough to say that he 
would leave the party if it indorsed woman 
suffrage, he hoped they would take their 
departure immediately. [Applause. | 

r. Johnson of Oxford called Mr. Car- 
roll to order, and said he had never af- 
firmed that he would leave the party if it 
indorsed woman suffrage. 

Mr. Carroll apologized for his reference 
to Mr. Johnson, and then proceeded to say 
that there was no safer depository of pow- 
er than in the ranks of the women of the 
land. 

Dr. Clara Rogers, of Lawrence, made a 
lively speech in favor of the amendment 
offered by Mr. Carroll, and of woman suf- 
frage in general. Her reply to the re- 
marks of Mr. Johnson was very witty and 
tickled the delegates so that they applaud- 
ed and cheered the fair speaker to the, 
highest pitch. 

At the conclusion of Dr. Rogers’ speech 
the main question was ordered. The 
amendment proposed by Mr. Nash of 
Williamsburg was defeated by an over- 
whelming vote. ‘The amendment offered 
Y Mr. Carroll was carried with hardly a 
dissenting voice, and the report of the 
Committee on Resolutions, as amended, 
was adopted unanimously. 


*2* 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 


New York Letter on eighth page. 

Wellesley College opened this week with 
a large number of students. 

The Boston Commonwealth has just 
passed its 25th birthday. We wish it many 
happy returns. 

The Home for Aged and Invalid Women 
at Northampton has been incorporated, 
with Mrs. Sarah T. Williston as President, 
and Miss Frances Brewer as Treasurer. 

Mr. Lewis Carroll, Dr. Clara Rogers, 
and Mrs. Elisa Trask Hill, gave vigorous 
support to the woman suffrage resolution 
in the Prohibitory Convention at Worcester. 

The crowd on our columns excludes for 
the present week the rich discussion of 
the New Zealand Parliament on the bill to 
give suffrage to women. 

It is reported in ‘Topeka that Mayor 
Metsker will appoint Mrs. M. E. DeGeer, 
the well-known female lawyer, as police 
judge. 

A new monthly is announced to appear 
in England, called Lucifer: a Theosophical 
Monthly, under the management of Mad- 
ame Blavatsky and Miss Mabel Collins 
(Mrs. Kennigale Cook.) 

Victor Hugo said: ‘*The nineteenth cen- 
tury belongs to woman. In the twentieth 
century, war, the scaffold, hatred, royalty 
and dogma will have died out; but man 
will live.” 

Frederick Douglass says the American 
people are more relentless and proscrip- 
tive toward colored people than are the 
least civilized of Europeans, and this in 
spite of their theories of larger liberty. 

The lowa Woman’s Standard for Septem- 
ber has come to hand full of good things 
and bristling with the spirit of work. This 
Number begins a new year, and hence it is 
* good time to subscribe. The price is 
only a dollar a year. ; 

All the training-schools for nurses in 
Philadelphia are free. ‘This is one profes- 
sion for women that is not over-crowded, 
and where women can earn good wages. 
The chief qualifications are good health, 
R00d temper, general intelligence, and a 
fair common-school education. 

Are we an unhealthy nation? ‘There 
‘re more than three times as many physi- 
tians in America as in France, proportion- 
“ely. What would become of this army 
*f doctors if American women were to 

properly and exercise in the open 
regularly ?—Zliza Putnam Heaton, in 
yn Times. 

Dr. Fanny Dickinson, of Chicago, is the 

Physician of the gentler sex to be ad- 
luitted as a member of the International 





Washington. Her specialty is diseases of 
the eye. 
Mrs. J. R. Vincent, the excellent and 
beloved actress, who has been identified 
with the Boston Museum for thirty-five 
years, died in Boston, Sunday morning, 
within a fortnight of her sixty-ninth birth- 
day. 
The St. John Globe (N. B.), in its col- 
umn concerning women, urges that women 
are needed on the school boards. It quotes 
the example of England in this matter, 
and claims that wise and intelligent moth- 
ers will do more and better for children 
than any others can do. 
The Allen Gymnasium for ladies, on St. 
Botolph Street, will begin its tenth year 
on October 24, Miss Allen will receive 
applicants at the gymnasium from Octo- 
ber 17 to 22, between 10 A. M. and 12 M., 
and 2and 4.30 P. M. Applications will be 
received by mail after October 1. 
The exhibit of woman’s work at the 
tnterstate Exposition at Chicago is de- 
veloping unexpected extent, and promises 
to be one of the most interesting displays 
of the kind ever made. All exhibits should 
be sent prepaid, plainly marked *‘Depart- 
ment of Woman’s Work, Exposition Build- 
ing, Chicago.” 
Mt. Holyoke Seminary opened on the 
8th, and a large number of students are 
expected. Miss Edwards, the Associate 
Principal, has just returned in excellent 
health from a Western trip of 9,000 miles, 
including Alaska and the Yellowstone 
Park. 

The paper read at Whitewater, Wie., by 
Mrs. Emma C. Bascom, of Madison, May 
5, 1887, before the annual Convention of 
the Walworth County W. C. T. U., on the 
franchise for women, has been published in 
a neat pamphlet and deserves a careful 
reading. 

Dr. Elizabeth Beatty, of Indore, sent out 
by the Presbyterian Church in Canada as 
a medical missionary, has treated over 
6,000 patients in the past twelve months, 
and thinks a hospital and training-school 
for Hindoo women would make thousands 
of converts to Christianity. 

The higher education of women is not 
lessening their fitness to be mothers of the 
next generation ; it is furnishing the moth- 
ers of the race to be, with the education 
and culture which will make the training 
of the generation worthy of its origin.— 
Herald. 

The picturesque and inipressive volumes 
on Chaldea and Assyria, in ‘The Stories of 
the Nations” series, were written by a 
woman, Madame Ragozin. ‘This fact was 
not stated in our review of these vol- 
umes, but is certainly noteworthy, and 
should have due mention in the WOMAN’s 
JOURNAL. 

The beneficial effects of associations of 
working-women are evident, and if they 
avoid the mistakes that have attended the 
organization of labor organizations among 
men, and do not suffer the control of their 
assemblies to fall into the hands of de- 
signing or incompetent leaders, who would 
use them for their own advantage, they 
deserve to prosper.— Advertiser. 


The Golden Rule says: ‘‘We are glad to 
welcome upon the editorial force of the 
Golden Rule Miss Elizabeth Deering Hans- 
com, of Lowell. Miss Hanscom has just 
graduated at Boston University with high- 
est honors, and comes fully equipped for 
the duties that fall to her share. We may 
add that Miss Hanscom is the daughter of 
Sapt. Hanscom, one of the proprietors of 
the Lowell Times,” and an earnest suftra- 
gist. ‘ 

The Pall Mall Gazette says that ‘‘mar- 
riage is no longer an entirely one-sided 
bargain. It is tending toward the only 
true ideal of life-long companionship—a 
partnership on equal terms, with equal 
give-and-take on both sides. Women no 
longer feel bound to render that implicit 
obedience which was considered de rigeur 
in our great-grandmothers’ days, and men 
no longer universally demandit.”” Thanks 
to the woman’s rights movement! 

It is a luxury to find a woman who de- 
fends herself. Two intoxicated men forced 
an entrance into the house of Mr. and Mrs. 
Boetz, at Omaha, during the absence of 
the husband. Mrs. Boetz picked upa four- ; 
calibre pistol and shot both of the men in 
the groin. One ball entered the man in 
the lead, and passed through him into the 
body of his companion. Both men will 
probably die. Mrs. Boetz will not be ar- 
rested. The men are named Axman and 
Rogers. 

A meeting of the Boston Working- 
women’s Union was held at No. 3 Park 
Street, last Thursday evening. Mrs. E. R. 
Hazelton presided. Mr. Charles E. Endi- 
cott, of Brookline, read an interesting 
paper on ‘*Woman’s Industrial Import- 
ance.” An animated discussion ensued 
upon the effect of insufficient wages upon 
the morals of working-women. Miss Bates 
maintained that they can be virtuous de- 


_A co-operative association in New York 
proposes to build comfortable suburban 
houses, costing from six hundred to seven 
hundred dollars, for young business men 
and clerks. There is a great demand for 
such houses, as people are forced by high 
city rents te move out of town. A house 
has been planned which will cost only five 
hundred dollars. 


Commenting on the charge of Senator 
Ingalls that Massachusetts women do not 
vote for school committee, the Salem Ob- 
server says: 

‘This is all true, but it should be added 
in justice to our women that if men had 
been offered the right to vote under such 
narrow restrictions and with so few incen- 
tives, they would have been gmt negli- 
gent of the opportunity. Nothing less 
than unlimited suffrage will ever afford an 
adequate test of the question.” 

At the meeting of Social Scientists in 
Saratuga, this week, a number of women 
were present, among them Miss Helen 
Magill and Miss Annie M. Reed. They 
supported the higher education of women. 
Col. Higginson advocated free text-books 
for the schools, each child owning his 
books. He thought the time would soon 
come when the coeducation of the sexes 
would take place in our colleges and uni- 
versities. 

At aregular meeting of the Executive 
Committee of the Jewellers’ League of 
New York, held September 2, 1887, it was 


Resolved, That the cordial thanks of the League 
are hereby extended to the Governor of the State, 
Hon. David B. Hill, for his courtesy in kindly 
commissioning our esteemed assistant-secretary, 
Miss Emilie Vaughn, as a notary public. 

Resolved, That the thanks of the e are 
cordially tendered to Mr. Hamilton Willcox for 
his friendly service in securing the appointment 
of Miss Emilie Vaughn as a notary. 


W. F. SExTON, Secretary. 


The Wisconsin Woman Suffrage Associ- 
ation has commenced, at Racine, the pub- 
lication of the Wisconsin Citizen. We 
wish it success in advance It has not 
yet reached us, but a quotation from its 
salutatory well says: 

‘*When men really appreciate the energy 
and wisdom shown b¥ women in the va- 
rious walks of life in which they are now 
found, we think they will surely feel that 
women are capable of judging what is 
good for them; and though to many men 
the advantages of the ballot to women 
may not be apparent, we think most 
men will say ‘We can trust the women, 
let them take their places by our side and 
share with us the privileges and responsi- 
bilities of full citizenship.’ ” 

Do not be induced to take some other prepa- 


ration when you call for Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 
Be sure to get Hood’s, which !s peculiar. 

















UNPARALLELED OFFER! 


FIFTY NOVELS 
‘For One New Subscriber. 








Until January 1, 1888, on receipt of $ 


to THE WoMAN’s JOURNAL, we will send the paper for one year, and will mail, 
postpaid, FIF r'Y NOVELS in pamphlet form, selected from the following list of 


175 publications. 


For $5, with the names of two new subscribers, we wi!l send Two JouRNALS. 


and will mail, postpaid, ONE HUNDRE 


For $7.50, with the names of three new subscribers, we will send THREE 


2.50, with the name of one new subscribe 


D NOVELS. 


JOURNALS and will mail, postpaid, the entire list of 175 works named below. 


In making your selections, name each 
Address 


work by its number. 
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S FOR ALL: 


The following books, each one of which contains a complete first-class novel or other work by a weil known and 


popular author, are gebtioned in neat pamphlet form, pri 
them handsomely illustrated. They comprise some of 


most popular writers, both of America and Europe, and place the best literature o 
Please look the list carefully over, and see if you do not find therein many that you desire to 


masses of the people. 
possess. h one is complete in itself: 


COMPLETE NOVELS BY FAMOUS AUTHORS. 


No, 147. Sir Noel’s Heir. By Mrs. May Aowes Fiemino. 
No. 148. A Bartered Life. By Manion Hagvanp, 
No. 138. An Old Man’s Sacrifice. 
Steraens. 
No. 131. The Forcellini Rubies. By M. T. Catpor. 
No. 133. The Old Oaken Chest. By Syivanus Coss, Jr. 
No, 184. The Pearl of the Ocean. By Cuara Avousta. 
No. 149. Hollow Ash Mall. By Marcarer Biount. I'd. 
No. 128. Oliffe House. By Erta W. Pierce. 
No, 154. 
No. 156. 
Denison, 
No. 142, 
No. 132, 


By Mre, Ann 5. 


Florence Irvington’s Oath. By Mrs. Mary A. 
Uustrated. 

The Woman Hater. By Dr. J. H. Rostwson. M'd. 
The California Cabin. By M. T. Catnon. 

The Diamond et. By Mrs. Henry Woop. 


A Wicked Girl, By Mary Cectr Har. 

No. 136. A w Mar By Miss Mutock. Jilustrated. 
me... 187. Under the Lilacs. By the author of ‘* Dora 
rhe. 


No. 139. The Strange Case of Dr. Jekyll and Mr. 
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No, 129. 
Tlustrated. 
No, 135. 


h 

. L. STEVENSON. 

he Lawyer's Secret: By Miss M. E. Brappon. 

. - Between Two Sins, By the author of “ Dora 

Thorne,” IJlustrated. 
No. 143. Fair but False. By the author of Dora Thorne.” 


Illustrated. 
No. 144 By “Tue 





Lady Valworth’s Diamonds. 


No. 145. The Nine of Hearts. By B. L. Fariron. 

No.146. Dovis’s Fortune. By Frorence Warpen. 

No. 150. A Playwright’s Daughter. By Mrs. Anniz 
Evwarps. Illustrated. 

No. 151, Forging the Fetters. By Mrs. ALEXANDER. 

No. 152. The Polson of Asps. By Frorence Maxryart. 

No. 153. Moat By Mrs. Henny Woop. 

No. 156. The Gullt; iver. By Witkre Cotiiys. 

No.123. Agatha’s History. By Maroarer Biount, 

No. 122, Out of the Sea. "hy CLARA AUQUBTA. 

No.121, The Story ofa Storm. By Mrs. JaneG. Austin. 

No. 120. The Evil Genius. By M. T. Cacpvor. 
. The Mystery at Blackwood Grange. By Mrs. 


Ducuxss.”’ 











Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of purity, | 


strength and wholesomeness. More economic:i! 
than the ordinary kinds, and cannot be sold in 
competition with the multitude of low-test, short- 
weight, alum or phosphate powders. Sold only 
in cans. Roya, Bakinc Powpers Co., 106 
Wall Street, New York. 


At ‘The Red Glove,” 


53 WEST STREET, 


Miss M. F. Fisk 


Is showing a fine line of everything in Travelling, 
iding and Driving Gloves. 








Unexpected Help in picking 
out books for S. S. libraries. 
Not a perfect guide—that is 
too much to expect — but ex- 
cellent help. 

Let no S. S. officer fail to see 
it. Sent free. 


D. LOTHROP COMPANY, 
Publishers of S. 8. Books, Boston. 





MISS MAY MONROE, 
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And its Underlying Principles. 
Address until October tst., DUBLIN, N. H. 





May Aones FiLeMino. 

No. 103. The Lastofthe Ruthvens. By Miss Muzocg, 
Tlustrated. 

No.101. The Morwick Farm Mystery. By Wit«iz Cot- 
tins. Jllustrated. 

No. 100. Outof the Depths. By Hven Conway. 

. Retribution. y MaRGarerT BLounr. 

No. 98. A Tale of Sin. By Mrs. Hewny Woop, 

No. 97. A Fortune Hunter. By Annie Tuomas. Jil’d. 
on %. Wedded and Parted. By the author of ‘Dora 

orne.’’ 

No. %. The Knightsbridge Mystery. By Cuances 
Beaver. Illustrated. 

No. %. Ingledew House. By the author of “ Dora Thorne.” 

No. 93. A Passive Crime. By “ Tae Ducuess.” 
. By Mre. Henry Woon. 
91. A Bridge of Love. By the author of “Dora Thorne.” 

No, 90. The Fatal Mar: By Miss M. E. Brapvon. 

89. A Queen Amongst Women. By tie author of 

“Dora Thorne.” 


No. 8, The Blatchford Bequest. By Hvan Conway. Ml'd. 
om ;, The Curse of Carew. By the author of “Dora 
orne.’ 
No. 86. A Shadow on the Threshold. By Many Cecit 
aT. 


No. 8. The Fatal Lilies. By the author of “ Dora Thorne.” 

No. 8. Oarriaton’s Gift. By Huon Conway. Illustrated 

No. 88. More Bitterthan Death. By the author of ‘Dora 
e.? 


. Mise or Mrs.t By Witxte Cottins. MMlustrated. 

- In the Holidays. By Mary Cec Hay. 

The Romantic Adventures of a Milkmaid. 

By Tuomas Harpy. 

No. j% A Dead Heart. By the author of “ Dora Thorne.” 
No. 77, Dark Days. By Huon Conway. 
No. 76. Shadows on the Snow. By B.L. Farsron. 

. At the World’s Mercy. By Frorence Warven. 

. Called Back. By Hven Conway. 

No.73. Mildred Trevanion. By “Tue Ducaess.” 

. Im Cupid’s Net. By the author of “Dora Thorne.” 
No.71. The Grey Woman. By Mrs. Gaskei. IUustrated. 
No. 70. The Mystery of th olly Tree. By the author 

of*‘ Dora Thorne."”” Jllustrated. 

No, 69. Gabriel’s Marri By Wicare Corume. Jl'd. 
No. 68. John Bowerbank’s Wife. By Miss Mutock. u'd. 


No. 67. Jasper Dane’s Secret, By Miss M. E. Baapvon. } 


Ilv strated. 
No. 66. Leoline. By Many Ceci Hay. Jllustrated. 
No 65. Lady Gwendoline’s Dream. By the author of 
“Dora Thorne.’’ IUustrated. 
No. 64. Court Farm. By Mrs. Hexry Woop. Mi'd. 
No. 63. The Frozen Dee By Wiixtm Cotuins. JU'd. 
No. 62. Back to the Old Home. Hy Many Cecin Hay. 


Mustrated. 
No. 51. The Lost Bank Note. By Mrs. Hexry Woop. 
TUustrated. 
No, 50. Hester. By Beatrice M. Burr. Illustrated. 
ome 49. A Bride from the Sea. By the author of “ Dora 
orne,’’ 


. The Cricket on the Hearth. A Christmas story. 
By Cuanies Dickens. IJilustrated. 

No. 44. The Yellow Mask. By Wicaie Cours. 

No. 43. Bell Brandon. By P. Hamivton Myeas. [l'd. 


\. oO 
No. 32. Slater Rese. By WitKkte Coturs. 


No. 31. Valerie’s Fate. By Mrs. ALEXANDER. 
No.29. A Golden Dawn. By the author of “ Dora Thorne.” 
Mlustrated. 


- Easica; or, The Mystery of the Headlands. 
By Erta W. Pierce. Jilustrated. 

No. 25. Dudley OCarleon. By Miss M. F. Buapvox, 

No. 23. David Hunt. By Mrs. Ayn 8S. Steruens. 

No.22, The Heir to Ashley. By Mrs. Henny Woop. 


Lancaster's Cabin. By Mrs. M. V. Victor. Ill'd.| pockets, brackets, needlework, embroidery. etc. 
N 


nted from good readable type on ¢@ pajer und many of 
the finest works ever written by some of the gre test and 
t the day within the reach of the 


0. 
of propagating all the different plants, tells how to cure disease 
and eradicate insect pests, etc. Jilustrated. 

No. 116. Guide to Needlework, Knitting and Croch et. 
| Containing designs and directions for all kinds of Fancy Needie- 

work, Artistic Embroidery, Lace Work, Knitting, Tatting, 
| Crochet and Net Work. JUustrated. 

| No.56. The Home Cook Book and Family Physician, 

containing hundreds of excellent cooking recipes and hints to 

housekeepers, also ‘telling how to cure all common ailments by 
simple home remedies, 

No, 48 Faney Work for Home Adornment, containing 
easy and practical instructions for making fancy baskets, wail 
TUustrated. 

. The Common Sense Cook Book. A thoroughly 
reliable and first-class work. 

N How to be Your Own Doctor. An excellent 
medical book, containing simple yet reliable home remedies for 
all the common complaints to which mankind is subject. 

No. 178. Guide to the Tollet. The teeth, hands, hair, breath, 
lips, skin and complexion are fully treated in this book. 

No. 17% Hints and Helps for the Household. A com- 
pendium of valuable and useful household information, filled with 
facts, hints and suggestions upon a great variety of topics. 


| No. 115. Manual of Floriculture. Teaches the best method 


BOOKS FOR FARMERS. 


No. 168. OCountry Architecture. © designs and 
plans for houses, cottages, barns and other outbuildings. 

No. 169. The Stockbreeders’ Guide. This work contains 
information of great value regarding the care and management, 
feeding and rearing of horses, cattle, sheep and hogs. JU’d. 

No. 170. The Whole Subject of Fertilizers. This im- 
portant subject is fully treated in this book. 

No. Fruit Culture for Profit. In this book ts givene 
vast amount of useful information for growers of all kinds ot 
fruits. IUustrated. 

No. 172. Suecess in the Garden. Contains valuable in- 
formation regarding the successful growing of all kinds of 
vegetables. Illustrated. 

No. 173. The Great Staples. Contains valuable hints and 
useful suggestions regarding the culture of wheat, corn, potatoes, 
hay,etc. Mlustrated. 

No. 174. HM de Farm Impl] te. Contains di- 
rections for making useful and labor-saving utensils, all of which 
are unpatented and may be easily made. Mustrated. 

No. 115. Guide to Successful Poultry Keeping. A com- 
plete poultry book, giving the fullest information regarding this 
profitable pursuit. IJUustrated. 


HUMOROUS BOOKS. 
No. 159. “A Pleasure Exertion,” and other Sketches, 
by “‘ Josian ALLEN’s Wirs.’”’ A collection of irresistibly funny 
sketches, by the most popular humorous writer of the day. 

No. 160. The Aunt Keziah P by Chama AvousTa, 
author of “The Rugg Documents.”’ A most ridiculously funny book 
—quite as laughable and in every way equal to ‘‘ Widow Bedott.” 

o. 78. The Widow Bedott Papers. By Frances M. 
Warrceger. This is the book over which your grandmothers 
laughed till they cried, and It is just as funny to-day as it ever was. 
No. 118. Vankee Wit and Humor. A collection of humorous 
stories, sketches, poems and paragraphs by the leading funny 
men of the American press. Illustrated. 

No. 58. The Budget Wit, Humor and Fun, « large 
collection of funny stories, sketches, anecdotes, poems aud jokes. 


Illustrated, 
POETICAL WORKS. 

No. 110. Poems, by John G. Whittier. The only cheap 
edition published—should bein every household. IJUlustrated. 
No. 111. Poems, by Henry W. Longfellow. No one can 
afford to be without this collection of poems by the master of 
American try. Julustrated. 
No 1. Poems, by Alfred Tennyson. This work con- 
tains some of his finest compositions. 
No. %. The Lady of the Lake. By Sir Watter Scorr. 
A romance in verse. 

No. 46. Jean Ingelow’s Poems, All the finest works of 
this great poetess are given in this book. 


JUVENILE BOOKS. 

No. 1 Round the Evening Lamp. A book of stories, 
pictures, puzzles and games, for the little folks at home. 

No. 163. Popular Reeitations and Dialogues, humorous, 
dramatic and pathetic, including all the latest, best and most 
| popular. 
| No. 114. Parlor Amusementa. A large collection of Act- 

ing Charades, Parlor Dramas, Shadow Pantomimes, Games, Puz- 
zles,ete, IJUustrated. 

No. 35. Grimm’s Fairy Stories for the Young. The 
finest collection of fairy stories published. The children are 
delighted with them. 

No. 54. Parlor Magte and Chemical Experiments, 
book which tells how to perform hundreds of amusing tricks in 
magic and instructive experiments with simple agents. 

No. 55. Winter Evening Reereations, «large collection 
of Acting Charades, Tableaux, Games, Puzzies, etc., for social 
gatherings, private theatricals and evenings at home. Tuustrated. 
No. 61. Dialogues, Recitations and Readings, « !«:<e 
and choice collection for school exhibitions and public and private 
entertainments. 


BIOGRAPHICAL WORKS. 

No. 162. The Self-Made Men of Modern Times. Con- 
tains portraits and biographies of famous self-made Americans, 
from the time of Franklin to the present. 

No. 112. The Life of Gen. U. 8. Grant. By W. A. Perexs. 
With portrait and other f{llustrations, 
No.9 Distinguished P. Thie work contains por- 
traits and biographies of our celebrated Statesmen, Authors, 
Poets, Editors, Clergymen, Financiers, etc. 


MISCELLANEOUS, 
No. 166. Wonders of the World, Natunat anv Ornen. 
Contains descriptions and fllustrations of the most wonderful 
works of nature and of man. Very interesting and instructive, 
No. 167. Wonders of the A déscr’ptiou of the many 











No.2. Reapt the Whirlwind. By Mary Ceci Hay. 
No.0. A Git nm. By the author of “ Dora Thorne.” 
No.1. The Laurel Bush. By Miss Mvtock. 

ll, By Mrs. Hexrny Woov, 
. Y= m. By Georer Exior. 
No.4. Blue Eyes and Golden Hair. By Awyiz Tomas. 
No.8. Captain Alick’s Legacy. By M. T. Carvor. 
No.2. Among the Ruins. By Many Ceci Hay. ['d. 


MISCELLANEOUS FICTION. 


No. 164. Christmas lea. By Cuartes Dickeys. Con- 
tainsa number of the most charming Christmas stories ever 
written by the greatest writer of fiction who ever li 

No. 117. Famous Detective Stories. A collection of 
thrilling narratives of Detective experience, many of them writ- 
ten by actual bers of the profess! 





‘0. 59. xteen Complete Stortes by Popular Authors, 
‘mbracing love, humorous and detective stories, stories of society 
fe, of adventure, of railway life, etc., all very interesting. 


BOOKS FOR LADIES. 


No.1%5. Lad! ‘ork, Anew book containing di 


wonderful and beautiful things found at the bottom of the ocean, 
with profuse illustrations, 

No. 165. Familt Quotati Containing the origin and 
authorship of many phrases frequently met in reading and con- 
versation. A valuable work of reference. 

No. 161. Low Life In New York. A series of vivid 
pictures showing the dark side of life in the great city. Jlius- 
tr 


ated. 

No. 157. The Read to Wealth. Not an advertising circu- 
lar, but a thoroughly practical work, pointing out a way by 
which all may make money, easily, rapidly and honestly, 

No. 130. me Hund ‘opular sentimental, 
pathetic and comic, including most of the favorites, new and old. 

No. 118. Anecdotes of the Kebellion. A collection of 
humorous, pathetic, and thrilling narratives of the war. 

No. 52. Manual of Etiquette for Ladiés and Gentlemen, « 
guide to peenees and good breeding, giving the rules of modern 
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No. 53. The Standard Letter Writer for Ladies and Gen- 
tlemen,s complete guide to wdence. giving plain direc- 
tions for the composition of letters of « kind. 











. Manners and Custom 
book of travels, describing the peculiar 
customs of the people of for countries. Mlustrat. 
No. 60. Useful Know for the Million, « handy book 
subjects. 


ies’ Fancy W: rthe 
rections for making many beautiful things for the adornment of - useful information for all, upon many and various 


No.1%. Decorative Paintt A comprehensive manual 


n 
of seif-instruction in this beautiful snd useful art, by Lipa and M. | 4!! points of in 


4. CLaRxson, authors of “Brush Studies,” etc. JMustrated. 
Containing 





No. 12%. How to e Pa wers. o. 8. e 
thorough instructions in this beautiful and useful art, likewise in | This work tells all about the man’ 
that of making wax TQustrated. familiar things which we see every day about us. 


Cities of the New World. A descriptionof 
terest relating to nearly every important city of 
America, illustrated with bird's-eye views of each city described. 
of Common Things. 
ure of the common and 
Mustrated 
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From Alpine heights we look away 
_O’er broader fields—through purer day. 
The threatening clouds of rain and sleet 
Lie in the valley at our feet; 

All dust and shadow are below— 
No stain is onthe Alpine snow. 


From Alpine heights of Truth and Right 
We measure with a clearer sight; < 
No darkening shade may reach us here 
Or float upon our atmosphere, 
Though slander’s breath and envy’s glow 
Lie slumbering in the vale below! 

— Boston Transcript. 
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HOLLYHOCES. 


A flaunting, graceless flower, you say? 
Ah, well, it may be so; 

And still it seems but yesterday, 
That morning long ago, 

I almost see the cottage yet, 

The winding path—and Margaret. 


A light-winged breeze sailed gently by; 
The lark’s clear note afar, 

Through the blue spaces of the sky, 
Slid like a falling star. 

I never saw her look so fair; 

Ah, if I told her, would she care? 


Within a scarlet hollyhock, 
A pollen-laden bee, 

Deep plunging, made the blossom rock. 
She flashed a smile at me, 

And with a motion swift and light 

She caught the silken petals tight. 


Loud hummed the bee with angry wing— 
“Why thus so ill content? 

The sweets you sought, poor foolish thing,” 
She said, ‘‘are all misspent!” 

My heart leaped up to hear her speak; 

A sudden courage dyed my cheek. 


“Darling!” I cried, ‘‘oh, let him fly, 
And take me in his place! 

Fast ’prisoned in your heart, could I 
Ask any sweeter grace? 

I could not struggle to be free, 

So dear a jailor holds the key.’’ 








Her cheek flushed like an op’ning rose, 
No words her lips did say— 

I saw her little hand unclose, 
The glad bee flew away. 

Ah, me! ’twas forty years ago— 

My hair is gray—yet this I know: 

I’ve roamed through many garden bowers 
And blooming fields since then— 

Tm summer wildwood gathered flowers, 
And in the mountain glen 

Pulled harebells from the moss-grown rock, 
Yet most I love the hollyhock. 


—?e-@-o-——__ — 
THE BEST. 


BY MARY A. P. STANSBURY. 


He stood between the fuir-faced girla— 
His sisters—fair as they ; 

“Too old to wear this fleece of curls!” 
He heard his father say. 








And forth, unnoticed, down the street, 
With willing heart he ran, 

But svon returned, on eager feet, 
To show himself a man! 


**Look, look, mamma!’’ The mother turned 
In swift, dismayed surprise— 

Upon her cheek the color burned, 
Tears grew within her eyes. 


Joy changed upon his childish tongue 
To sympathetic woe; 

Sobbing, upon her neck he hung— 
“Mamma, what grieves you so?” 

“Your curls, alas! my boy, are gone!” 
She cried, like one bereft. 

“Don’t cry, mamma!’’—in trembling tone— 
“The best of me is left!” 


Ah! little Fred, the words you said, 
That long-gone summer-morn, 

Were wiser than the golden head 
Of all its glory shorn. ; 


More pitiless the hand of Time 
Than his who held the shears! 

We trace the spoils of beauty’s prime 
Along the path of years. 


Faded the light of dearest eyes, 
e The glint of sunny hair; 
No more, on cheek and lip, there lies 
The bloom of morning fair. 


Yet, perish every youthful charm, 
We are not quite bereft; 

While faith endures and love beats warm, 
“The best of us is left!” 


And when the outworn chrysalis 
Is emptied of its guest, 

Please God! that through the gates of bliss 
We enter, at our best! 


——————_+¢o—______ 


JOHN REYNOLDS’ LESSON. 
**What is the matter, little woman?” 
“Only tired, John.” 

Lina Reynolds looked up as she spoke, 
to smile bravely into the face bending anx- 
iously over her. 

“Tired, Lina?” he said, lifting the little 
figure as he spoke, and taking his wife 
like a child upon his knee. 
you been doing to tire you?” 

“Only the day’s work. Don’t worry, 
John,” for a shade passed over the kindly 
face. 

“TI don't worry; but [I can’t see what 
makes you complain so often of being 
tired. I am sure the housework aint so 
much. Other women do it!” 

There was just a little fretfulness in 
John’s tone, though he did not mean to be 
unkind. 

“I know theydo. Mrs. Harper has four 
children and takes care of them in addi- 
tion to housework, besides doing piles of 
sewing. Perhaps, John, it’s because I 
have not had experience in country work, 
and don’t manage well. I shall learn bet- 
ter after a while. Now tell me what you 
did in town.” 





‘““What have | 
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instalment in the bank for 
farm.” 


**Your heart is set on that farm, John.” 
“Indeed it is. Let me once own that, 
clear of debt, and I shall be a happy man. 
It is the best land in the country, and the 
house is twice as large as this!” 
Lina thought of the larger floors to 
scrub, more rooms to clean, and additional 
work of all kinds, and swallowed a little 
sigh that uearly escaped her. ; 
“John,” she said, rather timidly, ‘‘don’t 
you think if you spent part of the money 
on this house we might be very happy 
here?” 
‘Spend money on this house?” cried the 
astonished John. *‘Why, what on earth 
ails this house?” P 
‘*I mean in things for it. Now, the par- 
lor looks so stiff, and is always shut up. I 
was thinking if we had a pretty carpet, 
and some curtains of white muslin and 
lace, and a set of nice furniture, and—and 
—a piano. O John! if I could have a 
piano!” 

John Reynold’s looked at his wife as if 
she had proposed to him to buy up the 
crown jewels of Russia. 


*A piano! Do you know what a piano 
costs?” 
“No. Aunt Louise had one, you know, 


ever since I can remember. But I think if 
we had a pretty parlor to rest in in the 
evening, I could play for you and sing. 
You never heard me play or sing, John.” 

**] have heard you sing, but not lately,” 
said John, rather gloomily. 

“Oh! that was just humming around 
the house. I mean real singing. I have 
lots of music in my trunk.” 

‘*But you are only a farmer's wife, now, 
Lina. I thought you understood when we 
were married that you were not to have 
city finery and pleasures.” 

“So I did, John. I don’t want finery. 
I don’t want any pleasure but your love, 
John. Don’t scowl up your face so. Iam 
silly to think of these at all. There, kiss 
me and forget it. I am rested now, and 
[ll get your tea in ten minutes.” 

John put her down with a very tender 
kiss, and straightway fell into a reverie. 

Lina Rivers had been a district school 
teacher in Scotfield just four months, when 
John Reynolds offered her his hand and 
heart. She had been an orphan from in- 
fancy, but her father’s sister had adopted 
and educated her in a life of luxury, and 
died without altering a will made years 
before, leaving her entire fortune to a 
charity asylum. Lina, left alone, had 
thankfully accepted the position of coun- 
try school teacher procured her by some 
friends, and was thinking life a hard bur- 
den, when John came to brighten it. She 
gave her whole gentle little heart into his 
keeping at once, appreciating at their full 
value his honest, true heart, his frank na- 
ture, his sterling good qualities, and look- 
ing with the most profound admiration 
upon his tall, strong frame and handsome 
face. 

It was a perfect love-match, for John 
fairly worshipped the dainty, refined little 
beauty he had married. And, having mar- 
ried her, he took her to his home and in all 
ignorance proceeded to kill her. 

There-was no blame to be laid upon him. 
Living in the old farm-house where he had 
spent his entire life, the one ambition of 
his heart was to own land, stock, barns 
and a model farm. He had seen his moth- 
er cook, churn, feed poultry and drudge 
all her life; all the women he knew did 
the same, and if J.ina made odd mistakes 
she put a willing heart into her work and 
soon conquered its difficulties. Surely, he 
thought, it was an easier life to be mistress 
of his own home, with the Stanley farm in 
prospect, than to toil over stupid children 
in a district school. He had never seen 
velvet carpets and lace curtains, grand 
pianos, dainty silks and other surround- 
ings that were Lina’s from babyhood. He 
had never heard the wonderful music the 
little white hands, all rough and scarred 
now, could draw from the ivory keys of an 
organ or piano, or the clear, pure voice in 
song. It was an unknown world to John 
where his wife’s memory lingered as she 
scoured tins, strained milk, and cooked 
huge dishes of food for the farm hands. 
He would have thought it wicked waste, 
if not positive insanity, to draw from the 
bank his hard-earned savings to invest 
them in beautifying his plain, comfortable 
home. 

And Lina lashed her conscience sharply, 
telling herself she was ungrateful, repin- 
ing and wicked. Was not her John ten- 
der, true and loving? Where among her 
city friends was there a heart like his? 
Had she not known that he was only a 
farmer? 

And so the loving little woman toiled 
and slaved, undertook tasks far beyond 
her strength, worked early and late until, 
just one year after her wedding day, John 
Reynolds, coming home to his tea, found 





lying upon the kitchen floor a little sense- 


less figure with a face like death, and 
hands that sent a chill to his very heart. 

‘The doctor, hastily summoned, looked 
grave, and advised perfect quiet and rest. 
A girl was hired and John carefully nursed 
the invalid, but though she grew better 
she was still pale and weak. 

‘Take her away awhile,” said the doc- 
tor. ‘I'ry a change of air. She is over- 
worked.” 

‘*But,”’ said honest, puzzled John, ‘she 
does nothing but the housework for us 
two. She has no child, and our sewing is 
not much.” 

The doctor looked into the troubled face. 

“You are a good man, John Reynolds, 
and a strong one,” he said, ‘will you let 
me tell you a few truths?” 

“Yes. About Lina?” 

‘About Lina. You remember, do you 
not, the tiny antelope you admired so 
much in the menagerie we had here last 
summer?” 

“Certainly,” said John, looking more 
puzzled than ever. 

“Suppose you had bought that little 
creature and yoked it with one of your 
oxen to a cart, to do the same work?” 

‘I'd have been a fool,” said John; ‘‘that 
little thing couldn’t work. It was just 
made pretty to look at and to play.” 

“That's it, John. Now I don’t think 
God ever made a womau to look pretty 
and play, but he made some for the rough 
work of this world and some for the dainty 
places, some to cook and scrub, and some 
to draw men’s souls to heaven by loveli- 
ness. Your wife is one of the latter. If 
you were a poor man I would have held 
my tongue, but you area rich one. Give 
your wife a servant, let her have books, 
music, pretty things around her. Let her 
rest from toil, and you may keep her by 
your side. Put her back in her old place, 
and you may order her tombstone, for she 
will soon need it. Don’t put your ante- 
lope beside your oxen, John.” 

“I will not! Thank you! I understand. 
Poor, loving, patient heart!’ 

“That’s right! ‘Pake her now for a lit- 
tle pleasure-trip, and get back her roses.” 

Lina clapped her hands when John asked 
her if she would like a week at New York, 
and seemed to draw in new life from the 
very idea. 

It was delicious fun to see John’s wide- 
open eyes as they entered the parlor of the 
great city hotel and were shown into the 
bedroom, whose beauties were quite be- 
wildering. 

‘The best room,” he told the landlord, 
and Lina could not repress a cry of de- 
light at the vista of the cozy sitting-room, 
with a piano standing invitingly open. 

“QO John!” she cried, ‘won't you go 
in there and shut the door for five minutes, 
please ?” 

John obeyed, of course. John, she 
thought, never refused her anything now. 

‘*How lucky I brought some of my old 
dresses!” Lina thought. ‘I have not worn 
them since I was a schoolmarm. Fancy 
Mrs. Reynplds scrubbing the floor in this 
dress!” 

John rubbed his eyes and pinched him- 
self as a little figure sailed into the sitting- 
room, made him a sweeping courtesy and 
went to the piano. 

Was that the little woman who had worn 
prints and’ sunbonnets so long? The fair 
hair was fashionably dressed, and bands 
of blue velvet looped the golden curls. A 
dress of blue silk, with softest lace trim- 
mings and ornaments of pearl, had cer- 
tainly made a fine lady of Lina. ‘The piano 
was yielding its most bewitching tones to 
the skilled little fingers, and John’s be- 
wilierment was complete when a voice of 
exquisite sweetness, though not powerful, 
begun to sing. 

Only one song, full of trills and quavers ; 
and then Lina rushed from the piano into 
John’s arms. 

“John, darling,” she said, “hold me 
fast. Don’t let me slip from you!” 

“QO Lina,” he groaned, “Ll was not fit 
to marry such a dainty bird! But I loved 





you, little one.”’, ° 

**And [ loved you, John, rough old 
John! Let me sing again. [ am very 
happy to-day, my husband.” 

But no wonderful trills filled the room 
now. In a clear, pure voice, full of ex- 
pression, Lina sang: - 

“I know that my Redeemer liveth.” 

Every word fell like hot tears on poor 
John’s heart, until, as the last chord trem- 
bled upon the air, Lina turned to him, 
stretching out her arms: 

‘Take me in your arms, John!” 

He took her tenderly to the room she 
had guitted so gaily, and replaced her 
finery by a white wrapper, whose lace trim- 
mings looked like fairy work to his unac- 
customed eyes. 

‘*Are you tired, love?” he asked, with a 
great spasm of terror at his heart, as he 
looked at the white, wasted face. 

“Yes, very, very tired, but happy, 
John!” and with a little sigh of entire con- 
tent, Lina nestled down against the warm 
heart whose every throb she knew was all 
her own. The white lids fell softly over 








the violet eyes, and she slept peacefully as 
a child. 

Softly, as she rested, the pink flush 
gathered on her fair cheek, and a smile 
crept over her lips, while John, bending 
over her, lifted his heart in earnest prayer 
for the life that had made his own so 
bright. 

Mrs. Reynolds was to experience her 
share of happiness during her holiday, 
and it vommenced by the apparition of 
John the second day in a suit of handsome 
clothes that well became his manly figure. 
There was no foppery, but he looked a 
gentleman, though he made more than one 
grimace before he got, as he said, ‘well 
shaken into his store clothes.” 

Can I describe that week? What was 
new to John was old, familiar ground to 
Liva. Central Park was not easily ex- 
hausted, and the little guide grew stronger 
and rosier every day, in John’s thoughtful 
care, that provided plenty of excitement, 
but guarded against fatigue. re 

It was early in the afternoon of a sunny 
day, when the train drew up at the Scot- 
field station, and John handed his wonder- 
ing wife into a neat little one-horse var- 
riage waiting for them. 

‘*A new purchase, dear!” he explained. 
‘*We are to take a drive every afternoon. 
Dr. Greyson prescribes it.” 

The house was where it always had 
been, but Lina rubbed her eyes and won- 
dered if she had been suddenly carried in- 
to fairyland. 

The dull little sitting-room had been pa- 
pered, carpeted, curtained and transformed 
into a cozy dining-room. ‘The stift parlor 
was avery bower of beauty, with a fine 
piano, the daintiest of furniture, soft mus- 
lin curtains, and a carpet covered with 
bouquets of exquisite flowers; the bed- 
rooms were carpeted brightly, and rejoiced 
in cottage sets ; and in the kitchen the most 
goodnatured of stout German girls fairly 
shed tears when addressed in her own lan- 
guage. 

‘But, John,” she cried, ‘tthe Stanley 
farm?” 

“Is sold, dear. You were right; we 
will make this house so lovely the Stanley 
farm will never cost measigh. Dr. Grey- 
son and his wife took all the trouble here, 
and I have hired two new hands, so as to 
have more leisure.” 

“But, John,” the little wife said earnest- 
ly, **I do not want you to think that I am 
a fine lady, a doll to wear fine clothes and 
live in idleness. I want to be truly a help- 
mate to you.” 

**So you will be, Lina. God meant no 
one to be a drone in this busy hive of the 
world. You are not strong, but you will 
find plenty to keep you busy in superin- 
tending indoor arrangements and direct- 
ing Gretchen. And in our drives, love, 
we will see if we cannot find some poorer 
than ourselves to comfort and aid. That 
will be my thank-offering for your life, my 
little wife.” 

The neighbors stared and wondered. 
Comments upon John’s folly and improvi- 
dence fell from many lips, and old men, 
shaking their heads, prophesied ruin for 
the Reynolds’ farm. 

But John was as much astonished as any 
of them, when, after a few years, he found 
the farm yielding him a larger income 
than ever before. 

‘“*I do believe, Lina,” he said one day to 
a matronly little woman who was dressing 
a crowing baby, “that your flower-garden 
last year was worth a thousand dollars to 
me.” 

“John !” 

‘*One beok after another crept into the 
house, and’ the time I thought would be 
wasted, taken from farm work, was spent 
in reading. Now, look at the labor-sav- 
ing machines I have bought! See the new 
stock! My orchard is going to be the 
best in the country, too!” 

‘And my poultry-yard, John! It was 
the paper and magazines that first gave 
me the idea of a model poultry-yard. 
What fun we had, John, getting it start- 
ed had 

“Yes, indeed. ‘That New York trip was 
the best investment Iever made, Lina. I 
saw so iany things there that I recognize 
as old friends when I meet them again in 
print—the threshing machine, the rotary 
harrow, the improved plows.” 

“And,” said Mrs. Reynolds, mischiev- 
ously, ‘‘the Milton watch, the sewing-ma- 
chine, the corals for Johnnie!” 

**Come, are you ready for your drive?” 

**As soon as I put on my hat and get the 
basket of things for Mrs. Goodwin.” 

“*It beats me, John,” said his uncle, one 
day, ‘where you find so much money for 
tomfoolery, new-fangled nonsense, and 
fallals for Lina, and yet give so much in 
charity. I thought you were crazy to buy 
the Stanley farm.” 

**[ was once, but I have something bet- 
ter now than the Stanley farm. I have 
learned how to manage my antelope.”"@ a 

“What?” 

But to this day John has not explained 
that riddle to his puzzled relatives.— 
Hearth and Home. 








ENGLISH NOTES ABD NEWS. 
: -_—_ ae af 

ent of the 
discussion and vote on the Woman's Fran. 
chise Bill in the British Parliament appear 
in the Women's Suffrage Journal for Ay. 
gust, to which we are also indebted for an 
abridged report of the recent woman suf. 
frage debate in New Zealand, and other 
events of interest. 





A meeting of the Parliamentary Com. 
mittee was held in the conferenve-room on 
Tuesday, July 19, and a deputation Waiteq 
on Mr. Smith. They received from hin 
the assurance that while the exigencies of 
Supply compelled the Government to ap- 
propriate the morrow, he would endeayor 
on some early evening to suspend pro. 
ceedings in Supply, to afford an opportu. 
nity for taking the second reading of the 
Woman’s Frauchise Bill. It remains to be 
seen whether the course of business ip 
the House of Commons will be such as to 
enable Mr. Smith to redeem his pledge, 
and the friends of the measure may rest 
satisfied that their Parliamentary leaders 
will be earnest and watchful to take advan- 
tage of any chance of securing a hearing 
for the bill before the close of the session, 





‘The day after Mr. Smith had declined to 
make an exception in fuvor of the Women’s 
Franchise Bill from the operation of the 
motion giving precedence to Government 
orders, the Government itself incurred a 
defeat and the loss of a whole night on a 
question about a wrong done to a woman. 
There is no connection between these two 
incidents, yet were women, as a Class, rep- 
resented, such gross indignity as that suf- 
fered by Miss Cass could not be inflicted 
on even the humblest and most unpro- 
tected woman. Nor would the interests 
of one of a represented class have been 
treated with careless indifference by any 
responsible minister of the Crown. 





, Great satisfaction is felt at the extension 

of the municipal suftrage to women in 
Ireland. ‘I'his has been effected by a bill 
for the reform of the Municipal Corpora- 
tion of Belfast, hitherto elected on a very 
restricted franchise. An act has been passed 
which assimilates the conditions of the 
Municipal Franchise of Belfast to those 
which prevail in Great Britain, and this 
reform includes the extension of the suf- 
frage to women. ‘the operation of the 
act is limited to Belfast, but there can beno 
doubt that a similar rule must be extended 
ere long to all Lrish boroughs. Meantime, 
it is possible that without special legisla- 
tion the ordinary law, coupled with the 
Interpretation Act and the usage in Creat 
Britain, may sustain the claim of women 
in Dublin and other districts to be put 
upon the municipal register when next the 
lists are revised. 





The annual meeting of the «entral Suf- 
frage Committee took place July 12, at 
Westminster ‘'own Hall. Drawing-room 
meetings have also been held in several 
houses, and there have been a number of 
lectures and public discussions during the 
month. 





During the polling at Coventry, July 9, 
a woman claimed to vote, her name being 
on the register as Jesse Johnson. ‘The 
presiding officer, after obtaining a legal 
opinion, accepted it, and Mrs. Johnson 
voted for Mr. Ballantine for member of 
parliament. Mr. Ballantine was elected 
by a majority of sixteen. 





Woman suffrage was discussed on May 
12, in the House of Representatives, New 
Zealand. ‘The bill was introduced by Sit 
Julius Vogel, the Colonial ‘l'reasurer, 40 
office equivalent to Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, and it was supported by the Pre- 
mier, Sir Robert Stout. The bill appears 
to have been a very comprehensive one, 
giving, practically, universal suffrage 
women. The debate took place on May 
12, when the second reading was carried 
by forty-one votes to twenty-two; major 
ity, nineteen. Several members voted for 
the second reading in the hope that in 
Committee the bill would be limited 
women of property. Accordingly Mr. 
Ivess moved in Committee the insertion of 
that limitation. This amendment was tT 
sisted and defeated by a considerable & 
jority. But on the question being pu 
the Noes had a majority of two. ‘The bill, 
being thus virtually killed, was not further 
pressed, and the whole question was rele 
gated to the new Parliament, the elections 
for which are now proceeding. 





The history of the New Zealand Wome®'s 
Franchise Bill is encouraging and instruc 
tive. The encouragement is derived from 
a comparison with the fate of a similar 
proposal in 1878. In September of that 
year, in Committee on an Electoral Bill, 
an amendment was moved by Mr. Wallis 
to omit the word male from the clause Te 
lating to the qualification of electors. This 
amendment was rejected by thirty-si 
votes against twenty-six, showing # ™* 
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established in the colony, and its further 
application would have been simply a 
question of time. : 


The debate on the New Zealand Bill is 
poth like and unlike our own. The argu- 
ments and objections are familiar, but 
come with a certain freshness due to the at- 
mosphere and environment of the antip- 
odes. It will appear hereafter. 


GHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


THE TURTLE THAT BIJE CAUGHT. 
*. —_-—— 








BY ISABEL FREELAND. 


Abijah was strolling along the creek 
that ran through the stump lot, a few rods 
back from his father’s house. He wore as 
a protection against dirt a blue gingham 
over-garment, made after the fashion of a 
man’s shirt, and reaching to his knees. He 
could walk when he had it on, but if he 
wished to make gigantic strides he must 
needs hold the skirt of it up. 

Sometimes as he rambled he jumped 
over a stump, and sometimes he threw 
sticks into the stream ; and once and final- 
ly he lay down at full length upon an over- 
hanging grassy bank, where the stream 
was deep and still, and with his face over 
the edge looked down into the water. 

As he lay, wondering if a fish wouldn’t 
“Jook comipal” if it had ears like a hound’s, 
and if in such a case it wouldn’t be likely 
to step on its ears and stumble, a move- 
ment in the water arrested his attention, 
and after a moment of wide-eyed gazing 
he reached down and pulled out into the 
dry light of day a huge snapping-turtle. 

With the same motion that drew the tur- 
tle from the water he threw it several feet 
from him out on the greensward, and with 
his heart beating faster than its wont he 
rose and watched it “perform.” It had 
fallen upon its back, and when it had ral- 
lied its astonished and scattered wits it 
thrust out its head and its rough white 
neck, and placing its head on the ground, 
turned i®self over. 7 

It seemed to Bije that the turtle looked 
at him and defied him. It needed no chal- 
lenge to make him afraid of it; he was 
afraid already. But he took.a long stick 
and poked it; and as it hissed and spat 
like an angry cat, and snapped fiercely at 
the stick, and raised itself up from the 
ground on its feet, and hissed more and 
worse, he whispered, in his terrified heart, 
“Landy! I’ll keep away from you /” 

Bije was not intimately acquainted with 
turtles, and it occurred to him, as he was 
poking at this one, that for aught he knew 
it might, when its patience was gone, fly 
at him and seratch his eyes out; and he 
henceforth confined his operations to very 
gently preventing it from returning to the 
water. 

He had heard his grandmother trll of 
cooking a ‘‘mortal great turkle” that his 
grandfather caught when the family *‘was 
moving in a wagon out to Indianny,” and 
he recalled mouth-watering statements 
relative to the deliciousness of the said tur- 
kle and of other turkles. He remembered 
hearing, too, that a man who lived over on 
the saw-mill road had put a turtle into his 
swill-barrel, where it had fattened until it 
Was just right to eat; and Bije said to him- 
self that he would put his turtle into the 
family swill-barrel, and have it for dinner 
on his birthday. 

As he sat contentedly on a stump, keep- 
ing guard, he pictured to himself his tur- 
tle grown amazingly delicious and too 
large to live longer in the swill-barrel 
and then far more delicious and too big 
to be comfortable in the mill-pond ; and so 
did his imagination run riot that he was 
about to behold it absolutely enshrouded 
in deliciousness and as large as the sandy 
lot, when he was confronted by a dismal 
problem—how to get the creature home. 

It was useless to call for his mother, for 

was across the road from the house 
Picking berries. If he left the turtle and 
Went for help, it was certain to go back 
into the creek; and as for carrying it 
home by the tail, not he--not while it had 
thead! 

After mature deliberation, he made a 
hoose in the end of a cord and approached 
the turtle from behind and tried to lasso 
its tail, intending to march triumphantly 

@ with the beast in tow; but this was 

* tail that loved liberty, and it refused to 
be js» At last, grown desperate, he 
solved to drive two sticks into the 
Stound, about eight inches apart, and 
” the turtle toward them until the 

of its shell was between them, and 

then drive two more sticks close behind it, 
‘td go and get his mother and the grain 


SBLACK 
h HARMLE! 


fancy had licked the filling out of a custard 
pie that his mother had made for him and 
set on a bench to cool, and it had run away 
whon he was leading it by a rope, and 
dragged him after it through three distinct 
mud puddles and five ripe cucumbers ; and 
when he resolved, as he did resolve, that 
if his life were spared he would protect 
the calf from the turtle, it was not that he 
loved the calf more, but that he loved the 
turtle less. - 

But argument was lost upon the calf, 
and it was too tame to be chased; and as 
Bije was looking for the second stake, it 
spied the turtle, and with all the curiosity 
of the four-legged, put its head down to 
smell so unusual a eight. At that instant 
Bije glanced toward it, and uttering an up- 
roarious war-whoop ran up to the calf and 
bestowed upon it a lusty kick. 

The calf fled, and its nose was saved; 
but the kick brought the back breadth of 
Bije’s blouse against the leg he stood on 
with such force that the leg lost its foot- 
ing, and Bije was thrown, a confused heap, 
into the face and eyes of the turtle. In 
falling he had forgotten that interesting 
reptile, and lay for a moment nursing the 
conviction that all his bones were broken 
und himself unconscious, when the turtle 
snapped his teeth together in the flesh of 
his thigh. His first horrified impres- 
sion was that the creature had bitten 
clear through him in five or six directions, 
but really it had taken only one bite, and 
that not so deep as it was lasting. 

As Bije rose, the turtle’s weight tore its 
teeth out of his tender flesh, but it main- 
tained its hold in the firm stuff of his trou- 
sers and blouse, and Bije, after one look 
down at the monster dangling at his side, 
lifted up the opposite side of the skirt of 
his garment and dashed off toward home 
shrieking at every bound. 

His mother, returning from her berry- 
picking, came out when she heard him, 
and staying him in his mad career, unbut- 
toned his blouse and trousers and slipped 
them down and off; and Bije watched her 
while she carried them to the swill-barrel 
and lowered the turtle into its depths. 
Feeling itself in its ‘‘native element,” it 
let go its hold, and began forthwith to fat- 
ten for Bije’s birthday dinner.—Harper's 
Young People. 
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An Important Element 
Of the success of Hood’s Sarsaparilla is the fact 
that every purchaser receives a fair equivalent 
for his money. ‘The familiar head-line ‘100 
Doses One Dollar,” stolen by imitators, is origi- 
nal with and true only of Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 
This can easily be proven by any one who de- 
sires to test the matter. For real economy, buy 
only Hood's Sarsaparilla. Sold by all druggists. 


Causes its victims to be miserable, hopeless, 
confused, and depressed in mind, very irrita- 
ble, languid, and drowsy. It is a disease 
which does not get well of itself. It requires 
careful, persistent attention, and a remedy to 
throw off the causes and tone up the diges- 
tive organs till they perform their duties 
willingly. Hood’s Sarsaparilla has proven 
just the required remedy in hundreds of cases. 

“T have taken Hood’s Sarsaparilla for dys- 
pepsia, from which I have suffered two years. 
I tried many other medicines, but none proved 
so satisfactory as Hood’s Sarsaparilla.” 


Tuomas CooK, Brush Electric Light Co., 
New York City. 


Sick Headache 


“For the past two years I have been 
afflicted with severe headaches and dyspep- 
sia. I was induced to try Hood’s Salsapa- 
rilla, and have found great relief. I cheer- 
fully recommend it to all.” Mrs. E. F. 
ANNABLE, New Haven, Conn. 

Mrs. Mary C. Smith, Cambridgeport, Mass., 
was asufferer from dyspepsia and sick head- 
ache, She took Hood’s Sarsaparilla and 
found it the best remedy she ever used. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Sold by all druggists. $1; six for $5. Made 
only by 0. I, HOOD & CO., Lowell, Mass. 


100 Doses One Dollar. 
FOR SALE, 


POPE’S HILL, DORCHESTER, 
New Queen Anne House, containing 11 rooms 
bath and laundry. Finished in oak, ash, ch an 
whitewood. Three fireplaces, piazza, bay windows, 
&c. About 13,000 feet of land. Will be sold at a 
bargain and on easy terms. Apply to 

DELLA E. NOYES, 
10 Fairview St., near Train St., Dorchester. 
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and a bushe] basket. 


FOR BOYS AND GIRLS, 


Y. M. C. A. BUILDING, 


Boylston, cor. Berkeley Street. 


PRIMARY, GRAMMAR, HIGH SCHOOL, 


and Special Courses carefully arranged and taught 
by a corps of fourteen teachers. Separate study- 
room for girls. In the last three years girls have 
been sent from this school to Smith College, Boston 
University, Institute of Technology, Boston Normal 
School, and Boston University Medical College. 

French Conversation and advanced French and 
German Text Books. Calisthenics. 


Taytor, DE Meritre and HAGAR, Principals. 
References: Hon. A. H. Rice, LL. D., Hon. Wm. 
Gaston, LL. D., Judge J. W. McKim, Rev. Dr. A. 


P. Peabody, Gen. J. L. Chamberlain, LL. D., Prof. 
J. W. Churchill, ete. 


Fourth year begins Sept. 26. Catalogues sent. 


EDUCATION OF 
Girls and Young Ladies. 





One [great advantage for girls at Chauncy-Hall 
School may be found in the variety of regular 
courses of study. 

Modifications of these regular courses 
allow scholars who are unable to do full work 
(either through delicate health or need of time for 
other things), to select such branches as are best 
fitted for their strength and needs, and to pursue 
them under favorable conditions. 


The girls of the Upper Department have been, for 
several years, under the special care of a cultivated 
and experienced woman. 


Their study-room is but one flight from the street 
and has windows to the east and south, giving sun 
shine throughout school hours. 


The Primary Department is on the ground floor, 
in the same sunny corner. 


No. 259 Boylston al. opposite the Art Museum. 


y EST NEWTON ENGLISH and CLASS- 
ICAL SCHOOL, ALLEN BROTHERS. 35th 
ear begins Wednesday, Sept. 21. A family school 
or both sexes. Prepares for College, Scientific 
Schools, business, and for an intelligent manhood 
and womanhood. Send for catalogue to NATH’L 
T. ALLEN, West Newton, Mass. 


MR. KNAPP’S HOME SCHOOL 


FOR BOYS (Twenty-first Year) begins Sept. 22, 1887. 
PLYMOUTH, MASS. 


VASSAR COLLECE, 


POUGHKEEPSIE, N. ¥. 


FOR WOMEN, with a complete College Course, 
School of Painting and Music, Astronomical Obser- 
vatory, Laboratory of Chemistry and Physics, Cab- 
inets of Natural History, a Museum of Art, a Library 
of 15,000 Volumes, Ten Professors, Twenty-three 
Teachers. Cotslogees sent on epqrention. 

Rev. JAMES M. TAYLOR, D. D., President. 








““THE OREAD” OF MT. CARROLL 
SEMINAR Yand CONSERVATORY of MUSIC 
(Carroll Co., Ill.) tells how students with small 


means can, by the‘‘PECUNIARY AID SysTEM,” gaina 
collegiate or musical education. Send for one—FREE. 


Granger Place School, 


Canandaigua, N. -Y., 





For Girls, with full academic and collegiate de 
partments. Superior advantages in Music and Art. 
Political Science taught with a special view to wom- 
an’s position in the nation. Ten instructors. Thirty- 
five pupils in family. Individual care and training. 
Location unrivalled. 

CAROLINE A. COMSTOCK, Pres. 





WARTUMORE COLLEGE, 
SWARTHMORE, PA. 

Opens 9th Month, 13th. Thirty minutes from 
Broad St, Station, Philadelphia. Under the care of 
Friends, but all others admitted. Full college course 
for both sexes; Classical, Scientific, and Literary. 
Also a Manual Training and a Preparatory School. 
Health{ul location, large grounds, new and extensive 
buildings and apparatus. For Catalogue and full 
particulars, address EDWARD H, MAGILL, LL. D., ?res’t. 


TED At MT. CARROLL 

SEMINARY (Carroll 
Co., Ill.), a Reliable Woman, capable of directing 
others and willing to work herself. The place is 


particularly desirable for a widow with a daughter 
toeducate. Address Mrs. SHIMER. 


HOTEL ATALANTA, 
Asbury Park, N. J. 
The Atalanta is one of the best appointed and 
most pleasantly situated houses on the New Jersey 
coast, with an uninterrupted view of the ocean, also 
of the famous Sunset Lake, backed by the pine- 
crowned Jersey Highlands. Lawn Tennis and Cro- 
quet, and fine sea-bathing facilities. Every arrange- 
ment made for comfort and entertainment. 
Mrs. D. B. STOCKHAM & Co., 

Hotel Atalanta, Asbury Park, N. J. 
Also, 1308 F Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 


ISLAND HOME HOTEL, 


LONG ISLAND, 
LAKE WINNIPISEOGEE, N. H. 


Situated on the highest part of 


Long Island, 250 feet above the level of the lake. The 
Island Home Hotel is one of the most delightful sum- 
mer resorts of America. 


Terms, $7 to $10 per week. 
Address F. B. De BLOIS, Manager, 
48 Winter Street, Boston, 
or to A. M. BLAKE, Proprietor, at Island Home 
Hotel, Long Island, N. H. 
Also of Cleveland House, S8t. Augustine, Florida. 


PIGEON COVE HOUSE 


BY - THE - OCEAN, 
FOR SALE. 


House within two minutes’ walk of “the rock- 
bound coast of New England,” and, under present 
management—twenty-two years—has been the home 
of artists and ple of culture. This point of “The 
” abou in wild, natural, - 
ery; beautiful drives; excellent 
rocks,”’ al , in large or small boats, 
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| Some of the latter have never been 


“American Whist.” 1 vol. 12mo. Gilt top. $1.25. 


“Whist Universal” is now the one guide-book for 
the great game. All the maxims that we need, of al 
the authorities, in connection with the respective 
subject-matter to which they apply, are within the 
covers of this compilation. The reasons for the new 
management of play made necessitous by its superi- 
ority over other plans are clearly shown, and exam- 
ples and illustrations given. The important prac- 
tical features and factors of the game are treated 
comprehensively, so that the learner and the ad- 
vanced player will be interested in the analysis. The 
book is full @f the most desirable information upon 
the game, and easily takes the lead of every Whist 
Treatise in quantity and quality of whist intelligence. 


“‘Whist Universal’’ is a complete compendium of 
all the leading authorities, and is a hand-book which 
will be needed by every player. 





On account of the success of Ticknor’s Paper 
Series of 


ORIGINAL COPYRIGHT NOVELS 


the publication will be continued semi-monthly here- 
after (at 50 cents each). The same high standard 
of selection which has rendered this series noticeably 
superior to all others will be carefully maintained, 
and the series will contain none but THE BEST 
AND MOST POPULAR WORKS. 

The August issues are; 


No, 14. 
The Story of a Country Town. 
By E. W. Howe. 
No, 15. 
Confessions of a Frivolous Girl. 


By RoBERT GRANT, author of “Face to Face,’’ 
“A Romantic Young Lady,” etc. 


No. 16, 


Culture’s Garland. 


Being Memoranda of the gradual rise of Litera. 
ture, Art, Music and Society in Chicago and 
other Western Ganglia. By EUGENE FIELD 
With Preface by Julian Hawthorne. 


“The name of Eugene Field of the Chicago Daily 
News is already a famous and favorite name in jour- 
nalism. He bears the reputation of a humorist, but 
his humor is not ot the conventional order, it has a 
wider and a loftier scope. . . . The present little 
volume comprises a bubbling forth of delightful bad- 
ieage and mischievous raillery. It is a book which 
doubtless will attain a riational popularity; but ad- 
mirable, and indeed irresistible, though it be in its 
way, it represents a very inconsiderable fraction of 
the author’s real capacity.”—JULIAN HAWTHORNE. 


Culture’s Garland is also issued in cloth bind- 
ing, $1. 


TICKNOR & CO., Boston. 





Sunday 
School Books 


belong to two classes, that ought to be 
kept apart for the convenience of buy- 
ers: (1) religious, (2) not religious. 


One school may want to add to the 
sort it lacks. Another may want the 
religious only. We see no reason for 
mixing them up and leaving the buyer 
to pick them out laboriously, one by 
one. We therefore make a primer of 
two separate lists, religious and secular. 


thought of as Sunday schoo! books at 
all; but they are getting into use be- 


Office and Residence, 
17 Hanson Street, Beaton. 
~M. mM. 
a, ota ta M.to4P.M. Wednesdsy 


SARAH A. COLBY. ESTHER W. TAYLOR 


ELLEN L. EASTMAN, M. D., 


45 Milford Street, Boston. 
OFFICE HOWRS: - = 12—4P,M. 


Dr. LUCY W. TUCK, 


48 Boylston Street. 











Chronic diseases a specialty. Alsoa thorough! - 
cated electrician. Electricity, judiciously applied: is 
one of the best remedial agencies for many chronic 
diseases, and Dr. Tuck has used it in her practice very 
successfully for many years. Ladies’ Abdominal Sup- 
porters oy Biome —— mete ee. order. Office hours, 
» 4, € exce ursdays. A 
reserved for outside preston. , =P Cree 


COLLEGE OF 


PHYSICIANS and SURGEONS, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Admits students of both sexes. The instruction 
consists of a three years’ graded course of. Didactic 
and Clinical Lectures and Practical work in the Lab- 
oratory and Dissecting Room. 











FEES. - 
For OneCourse of Lectures........+ssseceees $ 85.00 
For the Three Courses, including Marticula- 
tion and in advance........ceseeeees eeccces -00 
Matriculation Fee (Yearly) ..........s.sse00s 5.00 
Demonstrator’s Fee, payable but once....... 5.00 
GI PUM ce ceencecabaces, abccactecuses 30.00 


For further particulars & catalogues address 
Dr. C. P. THAYER, Registrar, 
College Physicians and Surgeons, Boston, Mass, 


Woman's Medical College of Chicago, 


Term begins about the second Tuesday in Se 
tember and continues thirty-one weeks. Tescees 
and practical instruction in every department of 
| medicine. Clinical advantages unsurpassed. For par. 
ticulars or Annual Announcement address the 
Secretary, Pror. MARIE J. MERGLER, 29 N. 
Throop 8t., Chicago, 11]. 
Pror. WM. H. BYFORD, President. 


WOMAN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE 


OF THE N. Y. INFIRMARY. 


Winter Session opers October 5th.; ending May 
1887. Three years’ graded course. Lecvures, Quizzes, 
Laboratory Work, and full Clinical Instruction. Sto. 
dents are also admitted to Clinics in almost all the 
Hospitals and Dispensaries of New York. For an 
nouncements and information apply to 

EMILY BLACKWELL M. D., Dean, 
128 Second Avenue, New York. 











Candy - Making. 


The very popular Series of Catherine Owen’s 
papers on Candy-Making at Home, récently pub- 
lished in Good Housekeeping, are now re-published 
in book form, uniform in size of page, and style of 
printing, with ‘Perfect Bread” and “A Key to Cook 
ing,’’ containing about double the number of pages 
of these last-natned books, 

The popular demand for this book is indicated by 
the fact that orders were received for it before the 
order-book was opened, or an announcement even 
of the publication in book form had been made. 
This book is sold by Booksellers and Newsdealers, 
or sent postpaid for 50 cents by 


CLARK W. BRYAN & CO,, Publishers, 
Springfield, Mass. 


The Woman’s Journal. 


A Weekly Paper, devoted to the interests of wom - 
en, to their work, wages, education, and especially to 
their right of Suffrage. It is edited by Lucy Stone, 
Henry B. BLacKWELL, and ALICE STONE BLAcK- 








cause they are useful—there couldn’t be | 
a better reason. 


We are adding new books to both lists 
from month to month. Just now we 
have published a second series of Stories 
from the Pansy. 


By the way, the most popular Sunday 
school books of the time are the “Pansy” | 


books, about a hundred of them. | 
| 


And this suggests another help. We | 
have tried to arrange the books in both | 





these lists in the order of their popu- | 
larity. 

For example: The ‘‘Pansy” books are | 
at the top of the list of religious books; 
and Arthur Gilman’s History of the 


American People is at the top of the 
secular list. 


| 
| 


We make a third list expressly for 
those who want the largest possible 
number of live religious books for very 
little money. a 


Pansy Primary Library No.1 thirty books, net $7.50 
Pansy Primary Library No.2 twenty books, net 5.00 
Select Primary Library, thirty-six books, net 6.00 
Library No. 9, fifty books, net 25.00 


Library No. 10, twelve books, net 5.00 
Library No. 11, twenty books, net 10.00 
Library No. 12, twenty books, net 5.00 


Send for the primer—sent free. 


D. LOTHROP COMPANY 
32 FRANKLIN STREET 





deep-sea fishing 
with reliable cal good bathing; Western 
Union telegraph in house. 


Boston 





|; noble office and ministry. 


WELI.. Editorial contributors are JuL1a WaRD Howe, 
Mary A. LiveRMorRE, Louisa M. ALcoTT. As a 


| special inducement, it is offered one month on trial 
| to new subscribers for 25 cts.; three months, 50 cts, 


Per year, $2.50. To Libraries and Reading-rooms, 
half price. Address 
Woman’s JourNnAL, Boston, Mass. 





“Tt is the only paper I take, and I find it invaluable 
to me.”—Louisa M. Alcott. 


“I would give up my daily paper sooner than the 
Woman’s JournnaL.”—Maria Mitchell, 


“IT love the paper, and am proud of it.”—Z. L. 
Saxon. 


“It is an armory of weapons to all who are battling 
for the rights of humanity.”"—Mary A. Livermore. 


“The best source of information upon the woman 
question that I know.’’—Clara Barton. 


“The WoMAN’s JOURNAL has long been my out- 
look upon the great and widening world of woman’s 
work, worth, and victory. It has no peer in this 
Its stvle is pure and ite 
spirit exalted.”— Frances EZ. Willurd. 





WOMAN SUFFRAGE TRACTS. 


Twenty-eight different Woman fuffrage Tracte 
(pare copies) sent post-paid for 10 cents. Address 
WoMAN’s JOURNAL, Boston, Mass. 





COUNSEL to PARENTS 


ON THE 
Moral Education of their Children in 
Relation te Sex. 


BY DR. ELIZABETH BLACKWELL. 


A fourth edition of this valuable work bas just been 
issued. th bound, 75 cts. In paper covers, 60 cts 
It can be procured at the 
Office of THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL 
3 PARK STREET, BOSTON. 
Also of A. BRENTANO, 5 Union Square, NewYork 


And of A. BRENTANO, corner Sater eae Av. 
and Eleventh 8t., Washington, D. C. 





THE WOMAN'S STANDARD. 


Published in the interest of the Home, Purity, 
Woman and her right to the franchise. An eight- 
page monthly, 50 cent« a year. Address 
THE WOMAN'S STANDARD, 
Des Moines, Iowa. 
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. 
THE FREEDWOMEN OF SOUTH CAROLINA. 


BY ELIZABETH HYDE BOTUME. 


[Continued from last week.) 
Rditors Woman's Journal : 

One day a couple came to our house to 
meet the minister and be married. They 
had lived together in the old way, and had 
a family of little children. On this occa- 
sion they came direct from the field in 
their working clothes, and, as usual, the 
woman walked behind the man. When 
they left, after the ceremdhy, the wife 
stepped to the side of her husband and 
walked along, saying, by this simple act 
alone, **We are now one, and [ am your 
equal.” ‘There was a freedom and dig- 
nity about them never seen before. 

Not long ago, two children of this couple 
were married, but under what different 
circumstances. On both occasions ample 
preparations were made. ‘The brides were 
dressed with care and in the latest style, 
for style and fashion seem to come to the 
colored women by intuition. Wedding 
guests were “‘bidden” and entertainment 
provided, and all conducted in the most 
decorous manner. ‘These are country peo- 
ple and belong to those known as ‘field- 
hands.” I only cite this to indicate their 
progress since freedum. In those first 
days, the possession of a marriage certifi- 
cate was like a roll of honor, giving dig- 
nity and respectability, and all who could 
were eager to posses@ one. 

Chaplain Woodworth married a poor 
couple one night, and the next day the man 
came to his house and handed him the cer- 
tificate, saying: ‘Look here, parson, I aint 
want this tiffety. I wants you to take this 
back and give me my dollar. I don’t like 
that gal no how.” He was chagrined to 
find that this was not a trade and barter; 
that the parson could bind but not loose 
them; and he went away, muttering, ‘I 
aint know dat. I aint know.” 

At first, the slave refugees—known then 
as *‘“contrabands’’—were huddled together 
in barracks, or small houses, with nothing 
but the roof overhead, and a floor under 
foot to entitle them to the name of dwell- 
ing. As soon as practicable, Gen. Saxton, 
then military governor of South Carolina, 
Georgia and Florida, with headquarters at 
Beaufort, secured lands for the freedmen. 
He was always theirjudicious and devoted 
friend, and with rare foresight and wis- 
dom he took in their future possibilities. 
Nothing could lift them from chattels to 
mauhood like the possession of lands and 
homes. He was the first who secured for 
them the right to buy their lands. After 
the law was passed which enabled them to 
do this, all the freed people were eager to 
become land owners. Women who had 
husbands and sons in the army worked 
early and late to save ‘‘the little of money” 
to bty « ten-acre lot. Three-fourths of 
the land in this vicinity was bought by 
women, and the deeds still stand in their 
names. When Gen. Howard was placed 
at the head of the Freedmen’s Bureau, he 
caused a law to be passed that no land be- 
longing to the freedmen could be sold or 
mortgaged, or in any way alienated from 
them for six years from date of law. This 
was to secure these poor, ignorant people 
from carpet-baggers, sharpers, and ill-ad- 
visers. A most wise provision. 

All the colored women around me work- 
ed in the fields. Indeed, for planting and 
cultivating cotton, they are considered bet- 
ter workers than the men. 

In the first days, education was the end 
and aim, over and above all else, of the 
freed people. “Oh, book-larnin’ is such 
a great thing!” they eonstantly said. 
Doubtless many considered this a part of 
their new condition, as a free race. Some- 
thing to be put on, like a new garment, to 
be worn as a badge of their changed con- 
dition. All flocked to the school, old men 
and women and young children, eager ‘‘to 
catch a lesson.” Many seemed to think a 
lesson was to be taken like a dose of medi- 
cine or a cup of tea, and carried away like 
a bundle from astore. Women would say : 
‘*Please give mea lesson quick, I is hasty, 
and I want to go.” In time the old people 
saw that this ‘‘was a race they could not 
run,” and one after another dropped out 
of the ranks, saying with dejection: “I is 
too old to larn. I see that. The children 
mus’ Jarn fur we. They i3 to come up 
when us drops down.” 

It was one of our privileges to help the 
sick and thosein trouble. We rarely turned 
away from any tale of distress. But one 
morning an old woman came to me to beg 
for some baby clothes, and ‘‘some little 
thing to put in mouth” of a young girl 
who had “‘just gone to bed.” ‘This was a 
ease that had given us much trouble, and 
I was greatly tried over this poor girl's 

misdeeds. 

“No, Aunty. I will not do anything. 
Don’t tell me about that girl,” I said. 

‘*But, poor creetur! Her aint got noth- 
in’,”’ she said. 

‘“‘Never mind. She has brought this 
trouble upon herself. She knows better 
than to do as she has done,” I continued. 

“That’sso, ma'am. ‘hat’sso. But her 


press; tron po np Mag lyn 
you, for you always has heart fur 
the sick,” said the old woman. 

*But not for her,” I answered, trying to 
keep strong and not to look at her pitiful 
face. ‘Don’t talk to me about that girl.” 

“In course, ma'am, in course,” said the 
old woman, slowly. ‘Tonna knows best. 
Tonna mus’ know best, fur you cap read 
the Bible. But I mus’ go now, fur them 
gals is waitin’ on me.” 

I must know best, for I can read the Bible. 
And what does the Bible say about “him 
that is without fault casting the first 
stone,” and about judging “lest we be 
judged.” What did I know, that I should 
hopelessly condemn this poor creature? 

“Stop, Aunty,” I said, ‘‘you shall not go 
back without help.” 

Her look of gratitude, and her fervent, 
‘God bless you, ma’am,” overwhelmed me 
with humiliation. 

Those days are now long gone by, and 
the freed people are living under en- 
tirely new conditions. In the first days 
they built only shelter-tents on their newly 
acquired lands. Now they have houses 
and out-buildings, most of them excellent: 
ly well built. They have glazed windows 
in place of the heavy wooden shutters, and 
piazzas and gardens around their houses. 
In the towns the people are not content 
with a house of one story, but most of 
them require two stories. It was curious 
to mark their progress year by year’ in 
these additions. The first year they built 
a house with two or three rooms. The 
second year they put ‘ta shed,” or small 
room for kitchen, and glazed windows. 
‘Then comes the piazzas, and a more fanci- 
ful fence or inclosure to their lot. By 
this time they aspire to a higher building, 
and they add an upper story. 

Our country people have constantly add- 
ed simple furniture to their small houses. 
‘They no longer sit on the floor, but have 
good chairs with a rocker. Instead of 
rough wooden bunks with a little straw 
under their blankets, they have bedsteads 
and mattresses. The colored women have 
great delight in patchwork quilts, and 
year after year we have been constantly 
asked for ‘‘one or two bits of calico to put 
in my quilt.” I think I have already dis- 
tributed a ship-load of these scraps, and 
still they ask for more. These bits of cali- 
co are as fascinating to the little colored 
children in school, as paint-boxes and 
bright worsteds are to Northern children. 

The colored women take naturally to 
sewing. They have now reached the dig- 
nity of sewing-machines (mash-ines they 
call them), which are a perpetual delight. 
They do not take much interest in cook- 
ing. ‘We cannot throw away so much 
time fur eat,” they say. In the towns the 
colored women have furnished their houses 
with all the comforts and many of the 
luxuries—such as carpets and sofas and 
curtains and pictures and bric-a-brac— 
of their well-to-do white neighbors. In- 
tellectually, the freed people have made a 
great stride. The little colored boy said 
to Gen. Howard: ‘*Masser, tell ’em we is 
rising.” They are rising. I had in my 
district a colored woman who was very 
ambitious for the advancement of her chil- 
dren. Speaking to me of the progress 
they made in school, she said: ‘When 
they comes home, they talks so proper [ 
aint know what they say, but I is proud 
all the same.” 

These children are now settled in the 
neighborhood, and have families of their 
own which would be a credit and a help 
to any district. Their children are relig- 
iously kept in school, and are always punc- 
tual andin order. I should like to refer to 
a great many more such families, but time 

will not permit. 

Morally, the freed people are coming up. 
There is a public opinion among them 
which stands for right and the Ten Com- 
mandments. There are now two classes, 
the ‘‘well raised” and the ‘‘low downs.” 
All the young people around me are get- 
ting married and “settling down” in a 
good, honest fashion. 

Industrially, as I have said before, the 
women work in the fields in the summer, 
and many of them go into the cotton barns 
or “gin houses” in the winter. The money 
they make in these ways is strictly their 
own. If a man sells the cotton for his 
wife, he carefully returns to her the money. 
I have thought, in many ways, the work- 
ing-women around me here are in advance 
of the working-women at the North. 

I cannot close this report without refer- 
ring to the white women of my adopted 
State, with whom I have been brought in 
contact. Unless one has been with them, 
it is not possible to understand the trials 
and hardships that have come to most of 
the Southern women. But, whatever may 
have been their previous condition, they 
rarely make a sign, but courageously turn 
their hands to whatever they can find to 
do. Those most tenderly guarded and 
carefully educated have bravely taken up 
new duties and shown splendid capabili- 
ties. I do not wish to draw comparisons 





between men and women, for we all know 








a 
a : of 
which a man knows . But I have 


seen very wany families e refined aud 
highly educated and women 
were the supporters and bread-winners for 
themselves and children, while the hus- 
bands and fathers were vainly wishing 
they could find something to do. 

One of the most noble and honored 
women I ever knew is to-day at the head 
of the girls’ department of the Beaufort 
graded school for white children. If she 
sometimes recalls the old times when her 
family stood among the highest in a# land 
proud of their pure Huguenot blood, liv- 
ing in an elegant mansion, ‘“‘with never 
less than twenty house servants in the 
yard,” reared in luxury and subservience, 
she has the good sense to rarely allude to 
all this. She well knows that adversity 
cannot affect her lineage. If she still be- 
lieves in sectional aristocracy, and has 
lukewarm interest and no faith in the ele- 
vation of my poor colored women, it does 
not lessen my admiration and respect for 
her courage and devotion to her work and 
to all good works around her, And this 
noble woman whom I know is the type of 
many of whom I hear. 
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ANOTHER WOMAN NOTARY. 


New York, AuGust 29, 1887. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

When the undersigned, last year, re- 
quested the appointment of Miss Mary F. 
Seymour as notary, Governor Hill, who is 
an able lawyer, personally examined the 
law, and decided that there is no legal ob- 
stacle to a woman holding office. He has, 
accordingly, appointed Miss Seymour a 
notary public. 

Miss Vaughan is one of the most re- 
spected young ladies of Staten Island, of 
charming presence and winning manners, 
the assistant secretary of the ‘‘Jewellers’ 
League,” au insurance organization of 
three thousand members, of 170 Broad- 
way, New York. 

The writer's request for her appoint- 
ment was seconded by the officers of the 
League, by fifty of its members, and by 
leading citizens of Richmond County, 
from which, as her residence, she had to 
be appointed. She is the executive man- 
ager of the League, the officers being lead- 
ing jewellers who exercise general super- 
vision. She is also a first-class engrosser, 
able to copy in many different styles of 
writing, and a professional elocutionist, 
trained by the lamented Mrs. Vandenhoff. 

HAMILTON WILLCOX 
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in one of the best of companies and at the 
lowest cost. 


All Policies issued by the Penn Mutual are 
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For rates, plans, and all information, write 
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PLYMPTON & BUNTING, 


General Managers 
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OUR NEW YORK LETTER, 


NEw York, SEPT. 5, 1887. 

As I write, the pleasant September 
breeze brings to me the stirring music of 
bands passing down the avenue, amid long 
processions of workingmen. It is Labor 
Day, and since early morning the streets 
have been astir with women and men in 
holiday attire, going to see or take part in 
the parade, or to attend the picnic up 
town. The 5th of September is very gen- 
erally observed as a legal holiday. On 
this anniversary it is appropriate to con- 








RUSSIA 


In Pursuit of Happiness is a 
book of four characteristic 
stories by Count Leo Tolstoi, 
all of them strong with a sort 
of strength refreshing to meet; 


sider the attitude of the various branches | just ready; 12mo, cloth, 75 cts. 
of the Labor Movement toward our ques- | 


tion. 


Russian Novelists, from the 


The types made wild work of my letter French of Vte. E. M. Vogié by 
on’the platforms in your issue of August 27. J. L. Edmands, is the first ac- 


Confusion arises between the two names, : 
Union Labor Party and United Labor 
Party, so similar in sound. The Union 
Labor Party is made up of the old Green- 


back party, many grangers. and large num- | 


bers of labor reformers who hold similar 
ideas on revenue and currency reform, 
curtailment of land monopoly, readjust- 
ment of relations of labor and capital, ete. 
This party I have found well organized in 
every State in which I have travelled, 
though its following in this city is not 
large. It held its annual National Conven- 
tion at Cincinnati, and among the resolu- 
tions there adopted, it passed one emphati- 
cally endorsing woman suffrage. The New 
York State Convention of this party was 
held at Rochester early in August. 

The United Labor Party consists almost 
entirely of the followers of Henry George, 
and its platform is narrowed to little be- 
yond an endorsement of his idea that all 
taxation shall be imposed on land values. 
This party has, according to my observa- 
tion, a very small following outside of 
this city. Its State Convention was held 
at Syracuse, August 17 and 18. At that 
convention Mr. ‘'haddeus B. Wakeman 
presented several planks endorsing other 
reforms, and among the rest the emphatic 
declaration of suffrage quoted in my letter 
of August 22. Mr. George was on his feet 
at once to oppose this, but it was passed 
amid the greatest enthusiasm. Since then, 
however, the Standard, Mr. George’s organ 
here, has persistently refused to accept 
these resolutions as a part of the platform 
of the party. 

This conduct on the part of Mr. George 
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and those who surround him is the less | 


excusable because the support which he 
has had has been largely from women. 
The audiences at the Anti-Poverty Meet- 
ings, conducted by himself and Dr. Mc- 
Glynn, have been composed in great pro- 
portion of women, and the contributions 
which have sustained the movement have 
come in generous measure from the pock- 
ets of women. Last year the City Suf- 
frage League endorsed the candidacy of 
Mr. George for mayor of the city, because 
he alone, among the candidates, stood on 
a platform endorsing woman suffrage and 
equal pay. His position this year is a 
distinct secession from the one he occupied 
then, and his canvass will suffer in propor- 
tion. LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE. 
149 East 44th Street. 
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Midnight Sun: Tsar and Ni- 
hilist, recently published, is a 
brilliant sketch of travel in 
Northern Europe by one of the 
keenest Americans of our time, 
Dr. James M. Buckley; dvo, 
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ligious story by Count Tolstoi, 
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How to Cook Well is a book 
for the million American fam- 
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small cost. Published by Lo- 
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